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a 
Biographical Sketch of the principal Events of the Efe of 
THE HON. WILLIAM FLETCHER, © 
ONE OF THE JUSTICES OF THE COMMON PLEAS IN IRBLAND. 


(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 
—i—— 


W aus Fletcher, a name 
evér mentioned with respect, but 
hereafter with admiration, was born 
in the town of Kildare, on the 10th 
of June, 1751. His father was a 
physician, a veo the Queen's 
college. When son had ar- 
rived at those years im»which the 
young mind begins to look forward 
into futurity, and to select the path 
that isto carry him to the goal of 
in : and fame, the fancied 
coats outhful aspiration, 
he chose to follow the profession 
of his father. The choice of this 
profession indicates a strong mind. 
Its first appearance is revolting 


it exhibits but scenes of pain, and 
ry, and sorrow; the person 
adopts it from choice, must 


have his reason so far matured and 
confirmed by reflection, as to be 
capable of looking forward to con- 
sequences, and in the depressing 
exhibition of humanity in its most 
melancholy form, to anticipate the 
glorious triumph of benevolence, 
guided by science. 

After having spent two years in 


the study of medicine, he was in- 

duced to relinquish his design of 

pursuing that profession, from some 
Vor. I, 





family circumstances, which caused 
a change in his future prospects. 
He then determined waiely to the 
study of th***~ ; a profession ad- 
mi sus ® a person gifted 
with a strong understanding, and 
habits of persevering study, though, 
probably, still more discouraging 
to a young and ardent mind, from 
the di ‘of rising into notice, 
and the -sti ter difficulty of 
attaining its hgh and enviable ho- 
nours, unless by stooping to means 
which true independence would 
turn from.” Mts 


After havi thr the 
usual = Seay a the 
preparation réquired law for 
admission to the Irishobar is no- 
mips more) he was called in 1778. 

every young practi- 


tioner, he remained for some time 
without name or practice. But he 
did not loiter, asis said by a. bio- 
grapher who professes to be his 
panegyrist. A miud, framed like 
Metcher’s, could not loiter ; he was 
then, perhaps, busiest, when most 
unemployed; he was engaged in 
storing his memory with those trea- 
sures, which enabled him, when an 
opportunity of displaying his ma- 
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tured talents presented itself, to 
stand forward in.the erect con- 
aciousness of a soul confident of 
its resources. Such an opportu- 
nity occurred sooner than usually 
falls to the lot of young barristers. 
The independence of his princi- 
ples, which always vented them- 
selves in a manly and undaunted 
freedom of speech, brought 

him the dislike of the wale. This 
dislike shewed itself in open court. 
It was thevcrisis of his professional 
fame. Had he shrunk before the 
overbearing frown of power, his 
name and prospects would have 
been for ever blasted.—He did not 
yield. He boldly advocated his 
own cause, with such spirit, truth, 
and resolution, that he overawed 
his enemies, who were forced to 
acknowledge, by their silence, the 
plenitude of his triumph. 

A lawyer of real talent, what- 
ever may be the difficulties at- 
tending his introduction into busi- 
ness, pessesses this advan- 
tage, that once he has an 
for giving Soy proof of his en- 
dowments, he is certain of success. 
Talents, when their existence is 
once ascertained, require no un- 
derband practices to secure their 
effects. The of Mr. 
Fletcher, therefore,began to bright- 
en—the road to honourable afflu- 
ence was open to him; and_ the 
same vigour of mind, and 
verance in study, that had enabled 
him to take advantage of the crisis 
of his fortune, retained to him the 
full enjoyment of its continuance. 
For some time his fame and busi- 
ness advanced in a steady progress 


Sof increase, until at length he pro- 


cured admission into another pas- 
sage to celebrity and honour, 
through a door now for ever closed 
against the abilities of Ireland—a 
seat in the Irish parliament. While 


Life of Justice Fletcher. 
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here, his voice and Vote were ever 
at the command of his country — 
He remained fixed on his first stand 
of genuine independance, unsha- 
ken either by the seductive smile 
of power, or the no less seductive, 
though more unsteady, shouts of 
popular applause. Ireland, and 
not the parties who aimed at rule, 
was the beacon which guided his 
course in the turbulent sea of po- 
litical contention, then most bois- 
terous. 

Among the few benefits which 
this country could enjoy, from 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s short adminis- 
tration, too short for the produc- 
tion of any effectual good, but lon 
enough to be remembered With 
gratitude for goodness of inten- 
tion, and with sorrow for the dis- 
appointed hopes of a nation ;— 


mong the few benefits Ireland 


could enjoy, was the promotion of 
merit for its own sake: a principle 
which, if steadily actedupon, would 
long since have made Ireland a 


open happyand contented nation. Toge- 


ther with other intments of this 
description, was that of Mr. Fletch- 
er to the rank of King’s counsel. 


With this addition to his well- 
earned honour, he still persevered 
in the same course of public and 
private duty, encreasing in the es- 
timation of every person who knew 
him, either as a lawyer or a se- 
nator. 

On the last great question that 
was discussed in the Irish parlia- 
ment, a question which may be 
said to have concentrated the ta- 
lents of the nation, in which every 
man, whatever were his principles 
or party, felt himself compelled to 


speak as well as toappear in hisplace, 
he maintained the same undeviat- 
ing line that had ever marked his 
political career. He fought the 
cause of Ireland to the last. 
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During-the Bedford administra- 
tion, he was appointed to the high 
situation he now holds, with equal 
honour to himself, and advantage 
to his country. He possesses all 
the essentials of a judge—depth of 
legal information, quickness of ap- 
prehension, perspicuity in unravel- 
ling difficulties, steadiness of de- 
termination, and, above all, inte- 
grity of heart. 

«« Justice Fletcher possessesa deep, 
solemn, and full toned voice; his 
learning is accurate, extensive, and 
profound, ever at command, and 
produced with promptitude and 
clearness. Not content with ex- 

ounding the law, he traces it to 
its sources, points out its princi- 
pies and vindicates its wisdom ; 
nis hearers are not dismissed with 
a mere decision of the point at is- 
sue; he appeals to their under- 
standing, by alledging the reasons 
on which it is founded; they are 


not silenced by authority, but sa- 


tisfied by conviction. In the know- 
ledge of the ancient law of Eng- 
land, or what is called “ Black-let- 
ter learning,” he stands pre-emi- 


Lord Burleigh's ten Precepts: 


nent ; he is also particularly well 
versed in the history and doctrine 
of the constitution. 

“ To these advantages he adds a 
flow of clear and forcible language, 
occasionally illustrated by histo- 
rical or scientific allusions, selected 
with judgment, and enforced with 
energy.” 

The hours of recreation on 
ublic business, are principally de- 
ies an to his i 

pursuits; occasionally varied by 
what, to his mind, may be styled 
lighter readin es me or 
sics, particu ree i 
this | he fs intimately ac- 
quainted, and the investigation of 
its peculiarities has often been a 
favourite object of his leisure 
hours. 

He was married to a Miss Whit- 
ley, of the Queen’s County, and 
has one son, now a young map 
about twenty; who, we trust, will 
be led by the powerful motive of 
example, to emulate his father's 
virtues, 
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(For the Monthly Museum.) 
LORD BURLEIGH’'S PRECEPTS TO HIS SON, 
eel 


TEN PRECEPTS, WHICH WILLIAM 
LORD BURLEIGH, LORD HIGH 
TREASURER OF ENGLAND, GAVE 
HI8 SECOND SON, ROBERT CECIL, 
AFTERWARDS EARL OF SALIS- 
BURY. 

SON ROBERT, 
THe virtuous inclinations of thy 


not ignorant of that summum bo- 
num which is only able to make 


thee happy, as well in thy death as 
life; T mean the true knowledge 
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think it fit and agreeable to the 
affection I bear thee, to help with 
such rules and advertisements for 
the squaring of thy life, as are ra- 
ther gained by experience than by 
much reading; to the end that, 
entering into this exorbitant age, 
thou mayest be the better pre- 
pared to shun those scandalous 
courses, whereunto the world and 
the lack of experience may ye 
draw thee. Rad, because I will 
not confound thy memory, I have 
reduced them into ten precepts, 
and, next unto Moses’ tables, if 
thou imprint them in thy mind, 
thou shalt reap the benefit, and I 
the content. And they are these 
following : 

1. When it shall please God to 
bring thee to man’s estate, use 
great providence and circumspec- 
tion in choosing thy wife ; for from 
thence will spring all thy future 
oy or evil; and it is an action of 
ife, like unto a stratagem of war, 
wherein a man can err but once.— 
If thy state be good, match near 
home, and at leizure; if weak, far 
off, and quickly. Inquire diligently 
of her disposition, and how her pa- 
rents have been inclined in ew 
youth. Let her not be poor, how 
generous or well-born soever ; for 
aman can buy nothing in the mar- 
ket with gentility: nor choose a 
base and uncomely creature alto- 
gether for wealth ; for it will cause 
contempt in others, and loathing 
in thee. Neither make choice of 
a dwarf, or a fool; for by one thou 
shalt beget a race of pigmies ; the 
other will be thy continual dis- 

race, and it will irk thee to hear 
i talk; for thou shalt find it to 
th , that there is nothing more 
ae than a she-fool. And 
touching the guiding of thy house, 
let thy hospitality be moderate ; 
and, according to the means of thy 
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estate, rather plentiful than spar- 
ing, but not costly: for I never 
knew any man grow poor by keep- 
ing an orderly table. But some 
consume themselves through secret 
vices, and their hospitality bears 
the blame. But banish swinish 
drunkards out of thine house, 
which is a vice impairing health, 
consuming much, and makes no 
shew. I never heard praise in- 
scribed to the drun , but for 
the well-bearing of his drink, which 
is a better commendation for a 
brewer's horse or a drayman, than 
for a gentleman or a serving-man. 
Beware thou spend not above three 
of four parts of thy revenues; nor 
above a third of that in thy house ; 
for the other two parts will do no 
more than defray thy extraordina- 
ries, which always surmount the 
ordinary by much ; otherwise thou 
shalt live, like a rich beggar, in 
continual want. And the needy 
man can never live happily or con- 
tentedly. For every disaster makes 
him ready to mortgage or sell.— 
And that gentleman who sells an 
acre of land, sells an ounce of cre- 
dit. For gentility is nothing else 
but ancient riches ; so that if the 
foundation shall at any time sink, 
the building must needs follow. 

2. Bring thy children up in 
learning obedience, yet with- 
out outward austerity. Praise them 
openly, reprehend them secretly, 
give them good countenance and 
convenient maintenance, according 
to thy ability; otherwise thy life 
will seem their bondage, ak what 
portion thou shalt leave them at 
thy death, they will thank death 
for it, and not thee, And I am 
persuaded, that the foolish cooker- 
ing of some parents, and the over- 
stern carriage of others, causeth 
more men and women to take il] 
courses, than their own vicious ins 
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clination, Marry thy daughters in 
time, lest they marry themselves. 
And suffer not thy sons to pass the 
Alps; for they shall learn nothing 
there but pride, blasphemy, and 
atheism. And if by travel they 
get a few broken languages, that 
shall profit them nothing more than 
to have meat served in diverse 
dishes. Neither by my consent 
shalt thou train them up in wars; 
for he that sets up his rest to live 
by that profession, can hardly be 
an honest man or a good christian. 
Besides, it is a science no longer in 
request than use. Tor soldiers in 
peace are like chimnies in summer. 

5. Live not in the country with- 
out corn and cattle about thee.— 
For he that putteth his hand to the 
purse for every expense of the 
household, is like him that keepeth 
water in a sieve. And what pro- 
vision thou shalt want, learn to buy 
it at the best hand. For there is 
one penny saved in four, between 
buying in thy need, and when the 
markets and seasons serve fittest 
for it. Be not served with kinsmen 
or friends, or men entreated to 
stay ; for they expect much, and 
do little: nor with such as are 
amorous, for their heads, are intox- 
icated, And keep rather too few, 
than one too many. Feed them 
well, and pay them with the most ; 
and thou mayest boldly require 
service at their hands, 

4. Let thy kindred and thy al- 
lies be welcome to thy house and 
table; grace them with thy coun- 
tenance, and father them in all ho- 
nest actions. For by this means 
thou shalt do double the band of 
nature, as thou shalt find them so 
many advocates to plead an apolo- 
By for thee behind thy back. But 
shake off those glow-worms, I mean 
parasites and sycophants, who will 
feed and fawn upon thee in the 
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summer of prosperity; but in an 
adverse storm, they will shelter thee 
no more than au arbour in winter. 

5. Beware of suretyship for thy 
best friends. He that payeth ano- 
ther man’s debts, seeketh his own 
decay. But if thou canst not 
otherwise choose, rather lend th 
money upon good bonds, although 
thou borrow it. So shalt thou se- 
cure thyself, and pleasure thy 
friends, Neither borrow money of 
a neighbour or a friend, but of a 
stranger; where paying for it, thou 
shalt hear no more of it. Other- 
wise thou shalt eclipse thy credit, 
lose thy freedom, and yet pay as 
dear as to another. But in bor- 
rowing money be precious of thy 
word; for he that hath care of 
keeping days of payment, is lord 
of another man’s purse. 

G. Undertake no suit against a 
poor man without receiving much 
wrong. For besides that thou make 
him thy compeer, it is a base con- 
quest to triumph where there is 
smajl resistance. Neither attempt 
law against any man, before thou 
be fully resolved that thou hast law 
on thy side; and then spare not 
for either money or pains. Fora 
cause or two so followed or ob- 
tained, will free thee from suits a 
great = of thy life. 

e sure to keep some great 


_ 
de 


man thy friend, but trouble him 


not for trifles. Compliment him 
often with many, yet small, gifts, 
and with little charge. And if 
thou hast cause tobestow any — 
gratuity, let it be something which 
may be daily in sight. Otherwise, 
in this ambitious age, thou shalt 
remain like a hop without a a 
live in obscurity, and be ball «; 
foot-ball for every insulting® com- 
panion to s it. 

8. Towards thy superiors be 

ith thine 


humble, yet generous. 
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equals familiar, yet ge mga 
Towards thine inferiors shew much 
humanity, and some familiarity ; 
as to bow the body, stretch forth 
the hand, and to uncover the head ; 
with such like popular compliments. 
The first prepareth thy way to ad- 
vancement. The second makes 
thee known for a man well bred. 
The third makes a good report; 
which once got is easily kept. For 
right humanity takes such deep 
root in the minds of the multitude, 
as they are more easily gained by 
unprofitable courtesies, than by 
churlish benefits. Yet I advise 
thee not to affect or neglect popu- 
larity too much. Seek not to be 
Essex, shun to be Raleigh. 

9. Trust not any man with thy 
life, credit, or estate. - For it is 
mere folly for a man to enthral 
himself to his friend, as though, 


[Sept. 
occasion being offered, he should 
not dare to become his enemy. 

10. Benot scurrilous in thy con- 
versation, nor satirical in thy jests. 
The one will make thee unwelcome 
to all company ; the other pull on 
quarrels, and get thee hated of thy 
best friends. For suspicious jests 
(when any of them savour of truth) 
leave a bitterness in the minds of 
those who are touched. And al- 
beit, I have already pointed at this 
inclusively, yet I think it necessary 
to leave it to thee as a special cau- 
tion; because I have seen so many 
proue to equip and gird, as they 
would rather lose their friend than 
jest. And if perchance their boil- 
ing brain yield a quaint scoff, they 
will travel to be delivered of it asa 
woman with child. These nimble 
fancies are but the froth of wit. 





ACCOUNT OF SCHMITZ, THE GERMAN ENGRAVER. 
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Towarps the latter part of the 
last century, l’rofessor Krihe held 
the post of superintendant of the 
picture-gallery of the Elector Pa- 
latine at Dusseldorf. One day, a 
young journeyman baker of that 
town called upon him; and after a 
short preamble, took a book from 
his pocket, irtimating, that he wish- 
ed to sell it to him. The professor 
vpened the volume, and found that 
it was a prayer-book, adorned aiter 
the manner of the superstitious 
ages, with agreat number of mi- 
niatures and designs; and after a 
close examination, he perceived 
it was the same as that which Cle- 
ment Augustus of Bavaria, elector 


“of Cologne (clected in 1723) had 


ordered to be published, and copies 
of which had then become very 
rare and dear. The first question 
he asked the young man was, how 


he had come by the book? His 
visitor, blushing, replied, that it 
was only a copy made by a person 
who had borrowed the original.— 
* And who made this copy ?” en- 
quired Mr. Krithe. “ I did,” re- 
plied the modest baker. The pro- 
fessor began to examine the book 
again, with still greater attention ; 
and yet, in spite of all his skill, he 
could scarcely distinguish the copy 
from the original. He could no 
longer suppress his astonishment, 
and asked the youth why he had 
not rather chosen the profession of 
an engraver, than the trade of a 
baker. “ That,” replied he, “ was 
the most ardent with of my heart, 
but my father, having a numerous 
family to previde for, could not de- 
fray the expence of an education 
suitable for an engraver. I have 
resolved,” he continued, “to ap- 
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ply myself to that art, but as my 
futher cannot do any thing for me, 
and I heard of your passion for 
the arts, I formed a hope that you 
might, perhaps, purchase my copy, 
and thus enable me to make a be- 
ginning. & have no doubt, that, 
with industry and good fortune, 1 
should get. forward in time.”— 
« Come to-morrow, my friend,” 
said Mr. Krahe; “ don’t fail to 
come,” he repeated, with an energy 
expressive at once of his pleasure 
and admiration. 

Very early the next morning the 
good prefessor went to a friend re- 
siding at Kayserswerth, a small 
town a few miles from Dusseldorf, 
of which his young protegé was a 
native. This friend was enabled 
by his fortune to do good, and he 
did not want the inclination, Kriihe 
related to him what had passed the 
preceding day, expatiated on the 
rare dispositions of the youth, and 
requested him to lend this rising 
artist two hundred dollars. “ He 
will, without doubt, become a dis- 
tinguished engraver,” added he, 
“and will, in a few years, be able 
to repay you, and, besides, I will 
myself be security.”——“ I want no 
security,” warmly rejoined his ge- 
nerous friend, “there are three 
hundred dollars for you.” 

Krihe returned to crown the 
wishes of his new and interesting 
acquaintance, who -geeeived the 
money with transports of the most 
lively enthusiasm. He immediately 
5 ee the oven and the peel, stu- 

ied geometry, applied himself to 
drawing, and soon acquired a com- 
petent fund of historical inferma- 
tion. 

By two years assiduous applica- 
tion, he made such a rapid pro- 

ress, that’ the™prefessor advised 
Fim to leave Dusseldorf, where he 
coulé not kope to enlarge bis pro- 
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fessional know , and to i 
to Paris, promising to give Lien 
letters of recommendation to Mr. 
Wille, a celebrated engraver of 
that capital. 

Schmitz, for so the young artist 
was named, followed the advice of 
his worthy patron, and, to husband 
his little stock of as much 
as possible, he performed the jour- 
ney from Dusseldorf to Paris on 
foot. As ill luck would have it, he 
fell sick as soon as he had reached 
that city; and theugh he found an 
asylum in a convent, into whic 
he was received with the 
hospitality,and where he was treat- 
ed with the utmest attention, yet 
the incidental expenses to which 
he was subjected by his illness, 
which was very long, completely 
exhausted his pecuniary resources. 

On his recovery, a fi of 
that delicate self-love, which so 
frequently accompanies real ge- 
nius, prevented him from calling 
upon Wille, to whom be could but 
have appeared a disgusting picture 
of indigence. One day aa, ¢or- 
rowfully meditating on his situa- 
tion, be was wandering up and 
down the streets, he was met 


b 
two soldiers of thé Swiss eeu, 
one of whom thus accosted him: 
“ Young man, are you not a Ger- 


man ?”—** Yes.” “ From what 
place ?”—“* From Kayser$werth, 
near Dusseldorf” <“* Why, you 
are my countryman! What are you 
doing here ?” Schmitz related his 
history, which he finished with ob- 
serving, that a long iliness bad oc- 
casioned him the joss of a great 
deal of time, and robbed him of 
his little stock of money, but yet 
he could not bear the idea of being 
chargeable to any person. The 
soldiers, pitying his condition, ad- 
vised him to enlist with them, as- 
suring him that their duty was not 
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hard, and would leave him sufficient 
leisure to follow the bent of his 
genius. Schmitz accepted tke 
proposal, was conducted to a cap- 
tain of the regiment, enrolled for 
four years, and soon afterwards 
ell ane by his captain himself 
to Mr. Wille. He obtained per- 
mission to prosecute the study of 
engraving under the direction of 
that eminent artist, in all the lei- 
sure time that the nature of the 
service would allow him ; and thus 
continued for four years, at the 
expiration of which he received 
his discharge. 
To perfect himself as much as 
ible, he remained two years 
onger at Paris, and exerted all 
his diligence to overcome by new 
efforts all the difficulties of his art. 
At the end of these two years he 
returned home, furnished with the 
best attestations of his talents, in- 
dustry, and morality. 
His kind patron, Krihe, received 


him with open arms, was ee 
with his progress, and employed 


him in works for the cabinet which 
he superintended. Schmitz conti- 
nued for two years to work under 
the inspection of the professor, al- 
ways conducting himself in such a 
manner as to gain more and more 
the affection of his worthy em- 
ployer. 

One day the latter invited our 
artist to a dinner, at which several 
of the professor's friends were to 
be present. Inthe midst of this 
jovial company, Schmitz made 
himself extremely happy, till all 
at once he learned that the enter- 
fainment was given in honour of a 
stranger; and that this stranger 
was no other than the happy mor- 
tal destined to be the husband of 
the professor's youngest daughter, 
& female beautiful in his eyes as 


Minerva. Thunderstruck by this 
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intimation, Schmitz thought of no- 
thing but how to make Pr ors. | 
retreat, which he actually effected 
as soon as he decently could, leav- 
ing the guests to sing and be as 
merry as they pleased. 

Next morning he returned to 
the cabinet in deep dejection, and 
with the most sorrowful counte- 
nance, This sudden change was 
remarked by his benefactor, who 
urged him to communicate the 
cause. Schmitz, with a tremulous 
voice, and an agitation which ren- 
dered it almost inarticulate, ac- 
knowledged how cruelly he had 
been disappointed in having ‘con- 
ceived so violent a ion for a 
lady, who was shortly to be con- 
signed to the arms of another.— 
* Have you acquainted my daugh- 
ter with the whole extent of your 
affection?” asked the father.— 
“ Never,” replied the noble-mind- 
ed young man, “ never have I 
opened my lips to her on the sub- 
ject. How could I, who have 
neither titles, fortune, nor any pre- 
tensions whatever, talk of love to 
the daughter of my friend, my pa- 
tron, my benefactor! It was 
enough for me that I could see 
her ; I kept watch incessantly over 
my conduct, to avoid all suspi- 
cion—and now I learn, that in a 
short time I am to be deprived of 
the only happiness to which I durst 
venture to aspire.” 

The professor, himself 
deeply affected, did all he could to 
comfort Schmitz, and to cheer his 
spirits. He assured him of his 
warmest friendship ; declared that 
he loved him as his own child ; but 
at the same time earnestly exhorted 
him to stifle his love for Henrietta, 
hinting at the impropriety, espe- 
cially under thg present circum- 
stances, of continuing to harbour 
such a passion. 
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Schmitz admitted the justice of 
these representations, and promised 
to obey: but the shock was too 
violent for his constitution ; he fell 
sick, and was upwards of four 
months in imminent r. Mr. 
Kriihe paid him all imaginable at- 
tention, and administered all the 
consolation in his power, but in 
their interviews never did the name 
of Henrietta escape his lips. Mean- 
while the melancholy situation of 
this victim of the most discreet 
passion, could not remain unknown 
to her who was the innocent cause 
of it; she pitied him from her 
heart, but though pity is nearly 
akin to love, duty and honour stea- 
dily upheld the berster by which 
they were . 


fhile this was ing, the 
bridegroom returned to his friends, 
and it was not difficult to perceive, 
from the tenor of his letrers, that 
he was endeavouring to find pre- 
texts for breaking off the projected 
match, though he durst not clearly 
express his sentiments on the sub- 
ect. Henrietta, however, guessed 
his meaning, gave him full liberty 
to follow his inclinations, and re- 
leased him for ever from his pro- 
mise. The answer was such as had 
been anticipated. Her self-love 
was rather piqued at the facility 
with which her-intended had re- 
nounced her; but her thoughts 
soon turned to the delicacy and 
sufferings of Schmitz, and her pas- 
sion was gradually transformed 
into attachment. Shehad then no 
hesitation to address her father.— 
“I know,” said she, “ that you 
always wished to have Schmitz for 
a son-in-law ; all obstacles are re- 
moved; inform him, that Henri- 
etta consents to be his, if she can 
still contribute to his 
The father, ov 
timation, acquainted the enamour- 
Ver. Li, 
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ed Schmitz with his daughter's dis- 
a This news had 
well nigh proved too powerful for 
the latter: but at he came 
to himself again, and his constant 
protector seizing his hand, con- 
ducted him to the feet of the wor- 
thy object of his passion. He re- 
covered his reason and his strength 
while passing the evening in the 
society of his beloved Henrietta. 
Let the reader conceive, if he 
can, the surprise of the whole fami- 
ly, when the following morning in- 
telligence arrived, that this model 
of lovers had left the town in a 
coach and four, carrying with him 
all his plates and drawings. What 
a thunderbolt to the kind-hearted 


_Krahe! what a mortification to the 


gentle Henrietta ! 

Satisfied that this freak could be 
no other than the act of a deranged 
understanding, soon began to 
dread the return of the fugitive as 
much as had deplored his de- 

ure. y received no news 
him to dispel their apprehen- 
sions: at length, on the ninth day, 
he returned from Munich, with an 
order to the treasurer of the pala- 
tinate to pay him the sum of 600 
florins per annum, He had gone 
and thrown himself at the feet of 
the Elector Palatine; informed 
him of his passion and his situa- 
tion, and produced the certificates 
of his good conduct, and the proofs 
of his talents. His highness, deep- 
ly affected, granted him the above- 
mentioned pension. ‘‘ Ah! prince,” 
exclaimed the tender-hearted Sch- 
mitz, rising, “ I shall now be more 
worthy of Henrietta.” 

These particulars are extracted 
from a German work of considera- 
ble estimation, entitled, Museum _ 
The *, 
— the years 1770 1762. 
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BRITISH LOYALTY EXEMPLIFIED. 


a 


Dunine the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, three persons were sen- 
tenced to have their right hands 
cut off by a butcher's knife and 
mallet, for publishing a pamphlet 
against the Queen’s marriage with 
the Duke of Anjou, under the title 
of ‘ The discovery of the gaping 

ulph whereinto England is likely to 
+? swallowed by a French marriage, 
if the Lord forbid not the bands, by 
etting her Majesty ( Queen Eliza- 
beth) see the sin and punishment 
thereof—1579.’ One of them, 
through the interest of his friends, 
obtained a remittance of his sen- 
tence. The following singular cir- 
cumstances are recorded of the two 
others :—When the first of them, 
nam Stubbes, was brought to the 
block, he addressed the by-stand- 
ers, acknowledging his guilt, and 
his loyalty to the Queen. He con- 
cluded as follows :— I beseech 
you all vet we for me, that it would 
please God to forgive me my sins ; 
ani I crave pardon of all the world, 
and freely forgive every one that 
hath offended me, and so with mer- 
cy to deal with me, that whether I 
live or die, I may live or die his 
servant. My masters, if there be 


with his remaining hand, he ex- 
claimed, “‘ God save the Queen |” 
and immediately fainted. 

The other, named Page, next 
ascended the scaffold, and address- 
ing himself to the people, said, “ I 
am come hither to receive the law 
according to my judgment, and 
thank God of all, and of this I take 
God to witness, that knoweth the 
hearts of al] men, that, as I am sor- 
ry I have offended her majesty, so 
did I never mean harm to her high- 
ness’ person, crown, or dignity; 
but have been as true a subject as 
any was in England to my ability, 
except none.” Then holding up 
his right hand, “ this hand, saidhe, 
did I put to plough, and got my 
living by it many years. If it 
would have pleased her highness 
to have pardoned it, and to have 
taken my left hand or my life, she 
would have dealt more favourably 
with me, for now I have no means 
to live ; but God, which is the fa- 
ther of us all, will provide for me, 
I beseech you all to pray for me, 
that I may take this punishment 
egal And so, laying his 

and upon the block, he prayed 
the executioner to perform his of- 


any among you that do love me, if fice as quickly as possible, who, at 


your love be not in God, and in her 
majesty, I utterly deny your love.” 
The hand being ready on the block 
stricken off, he said after to the 
people, “ Pray for me, now my 
calam ty is at hand.” At the end 
of these words his right hand was 
struck off ; when waving his hat 


two blows, severed his hand from 
his arm, whereat, lifting up the 
stump, he said to the ple, “ I 
have left there a true Englishman's 
hand ;” and so went from the scaf- 
fold very stoutly, and with great 
courage. 


( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


SIR, eee 


I am happy to have it in my 
power to gratify the laudable cu- 
riosity of one of your correspond- 


ents, who made some inquiry in 
your last number as to the exist- 
ence of 4 Druidical rocking stone 
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in the northern part of Ireland.— 
One of these extraordinary relics 
of barbarous antiquity is to be 
seen in Island Magee, in the coun- 
ty of Antrim. 

Island Magee itself is highly de- 
serving of a visit from the curious 
observer of nature. Though called 
an island, it is in reality a penin- 
sula, running nearly north and 
south, connected at the southern 
extremity with the restof the coun- 
try, from which it is divided by a 
long and narrow gulf, named with 
equal impropriety, the Jough (or 
—e of Larne. The sides of the 
lough also present many pleasing 
prospects. Island Magee is fre- 
quently visited by strangers, for 
the purpose of seeing the Gobbins, 
an immense range of precipitous 
rocks, in some parts upwards of 
150 feet high, by which it is pro- 
tected from the assaults of the nor- 
thern ocean on the sea side. But 


as such visits are seldom extended 
farther, the rocking stone is but 


little known; it is situate at the 
most northern extremity of the pe- 
ninsula, near the extreme point of 
a small cape or projection of land, 
which points almost directly to the 
north. It consists of a huge mis- 
shapen mas; of common whin- 
stone,* andis of a roundish shape, 
but —s not reduced to that 
form by the hand of man, for there 
is no mark of a hammer or in- 
strument on it; its diameter is, as 
far as I can guess, for I had no 
means of determining it with 
precision, about eight feet in eve: 
direction, which would make it 
about twenty-fivein circumference. 
It rests on the summit of another 
rock, which has three or four pro- 
jecting protuberances, serving, as 
it were, for feet to the other. On 
these it is fixed, but by applying a 

* The amorpueus trap of the miperal- 
Ogu. 
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slight force to its side, its motion 
is perceptible, and so delicatel 
is R acvecewees * usted, thata child's 
strength is ient to set it in 
motion. Its situation is peculiarl 
romantic. It is placed on the bri 
of a rugged precipitous cliff, over- 
hanging the sea, which “ foams in 
turbid majesty below.” How it 
was removed to the it now oc- 
cupies, is difficult to be accounted 
for, for on the land side there 
is also a cliff above the spot where 
the stone is placed, leaving a level 
flat, not ted. more than the usual 
breadth of a road, between it and 
the precipice beneath. It is also 
singular, that had this immense 
mass been moved but a single foot 
beyond the precise point on which 
it rests, no human power could 
have prevented it from being pre- 
cipitated by its own weight into the 
abyss. Altogether it forms a sin- 
gales picture; and, surrounded as 
it is by a scene of wild grandeur 
on every side, it excites in the mind 
feelings very my to the ima- 
ined purposes oomy super- 
Stition for which it } a onal 
It is, however, but just to add, 
that some persons meee that it has 
been fixed here for the purpose 
usually supposed, or, indeed, that 
it owes its present position to hu- 
man art. They attribute it to one 
of those extraordinary accidents, 
which the changes of time, and 
convulsions of the elements, have 
caused in a region, that seems to 
have been the sport of nature in 
her wildest freaks, those 
who maintain the latter opinion, is 
the learned and acute Dr. M‘Dén- 
nel, of Belfast, a gentleman to 
whose opinion, the extent and dili- 
gence of his researches into 
whatever relates to the antiquitied 
of his native country, give great 
authority. He attributes it solely 
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to what are called natural canses, 
and confirms his opinion by the 
circumstance of several large de- 
tached stones, somewhat resembling 
this in appearance, being to be 
found in situations, where their ex- 
istence seems equally unaccounta- 
ble. As to the fact, and the truth 





(Sept, 
of the general description, your 


readers may rely on the above ac- 
count ; with scientific enquiries in- 
to remote and doubtful causes, I 
am but little acquainted. 
I am, sir, &c. 
P. P. CARRICK. 


Sept. 5, 1814. 
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ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 


— 


FRANKLIN. 

When the first air balloon was 
exhibited in Paris, the sensation 
produced by it was extraordinary ; 
all were eager to see, and when 
seen, to anticipate wonders from 
the success of the first experiment. 
A few, however, who prided them- 
selves on an affectation of calm- 
ness in the midst of the general 
enthusiasm, exclaimed, “‘ But what 
advantage can be derived from 
such experiments? To what good 

urpose can this discovery, which 

as made so much noise, be a 
plied?” The venerable Franklin 
replied to them with his usual 
simplicity—“ For what good pur- 

ose is the new born infant e?” 
Tn fact, the child may die in the 
cradle, may be an ideot, but it may 
also one day become the glory of 
his country, the luminary of the age, 
the benefactor of the human race. 

LOUIS XV. 

When M. de Montmartel had 
settled his accounts withthe French 
government, after his resignation, 
the prime minister was instructed 
to offer him a recompence equiva- 
lent to the services he had done 
the state—he refused it: he was 
content: he wanted nothing. Six 
months after he returned to the 
minister—‘ On revising the state 
of my property,” says he, “ I find 
that I stand in need of fifty thou- 
sand crowns to arrange my family 





expenses ; after the offers you made 
me some time ago, I trust you 
will have no objection to apply to 
the king for this sum.” “ Strange,” 
replied the minister; “ but six 
months ago you refused the most 
splendid offers, and now you come 
to solicit fifty thousand crowns.” — 
“ So it is; t hove to beg it as a 
favour that you lay my request 
before his majesty.” The minister 
went accordingly to the king, and 
stated the circumstance, as being 
the most extraordinary request he 
had ever heard of. Louis appear- 
ed much embarrassed, he started 
up suddenly, turned his back on 
the minister, and left the room, 
saying, at the same time, with 
marks of the greatest confusion— 
*« Yes, yes, it must be so, he must 
have the money.” The mystery 
was soon explained; the king 
wanted these fifty thousand crowns 
for his own use, but did not wish 
to apply to the treasury for them 
in his own name! 
SCH WEDENBORGK. 

The following anecdote is told 
of this extraordinary man, to which 
the reader may attach what degree 
of credit he - en 

The Queen of Sweden asked 
him one day if he could inform 
himself of the contents of a letter 
which she had written to her 
brother, the Prince of Prussia, 
then dead, and. which she was cer- 
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tain no other had ever seen 
or known. He replied, that. he 
would prove, within the space of 
a few days, that he was acquaimted 
with them; he kept his word; for 
before the appointed time hadi 
elapsed, he drew her majesty aside 
from her company, and repeated 
the contents, word for word. 
MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 
While M. Necker was making 
financia) arrangements, which will 
cover him with glory, and render 
his administration ever dear to 
France; while Me. Necker re- 
nounced all the pleasures of so- 
ciety, to devote her cares to the 
establishment of a new alms-house, 
their daughter, a child of 12 years 
old, but who even then displayed 
talents beyond her age, amused her- 
self by composing plays after the 
manner of the short dramas of M. 
de St. Mare. She finished one 
in twe acts, called, Zhe Incon- 
veniences of a residence in Paris, 
which was not only astonishing for 
her age, but which has even been 


jodged far veg to all her mo- 
ot 


dels. The plot is as follows :—A 
mother has two daughters, one 
educated ip the simplicity of a 
country life, the other .in all the 
fashions of the capital. The latter 
is her favourite on account of her 
vivacity and elegant manners ; but 
the misfortunes inte which this 
mother is involved, by the loss of 
a suit of great i » soon 
shew her which has the better 
claim to her esteem and affection. 
The scenes of this little piece are 
well connected, the characters na- 
tural, and the unravelling of the 
iece easy and interesting. M. 
armontel, whe saw it acted in 
the saloon of her father's country 
seat at St. Quen, by the young 
- authoress and her companions, was 
affected by it even to tears. 
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When Voltaire had written is 
tragedy of Merope, it was given te 
the players, and the parte distri- 
buted according to his wish. That 
of Polifontes, a tyrant, had bee 
given to an acter of the name of 
Paulin. While the tragedy was im 
rehearsal, Voltaire ‘harassed the 
performers with incessant altera- 
tions and corrections, as was his 
custom. After having spent one 
evening in revising his tragedy, he 
roused one of his servants at three 
o'clock in the morning, and 
him an alteration to carry te Pau- 
lin. The other remonstrated with 
him on the anseasonableness of the 
hour, observing that Paulia muat 
be now asleep, and that he would 
not get admittance to him. “Cio” — 
said Voltaire to him with the great- 
est seriousness, “ Run—tyrants 
never sleep.” 

PHILIP TL 

Afterthe destruction of the 
Spanish armada, the Duke de Me- 
dina Sidovia, an officer in the de- 
cline of life, who had the command 
of it, returned to give an account 
of himself to Philip the 2d. All 
the courtiers gave him up for lost, 
and shrunk from him as @ person 
devoted to satisfy the vengeance 
of their disappointed monarch — 
He, however, appeared inthe royal 
presence, and throwing himself 
before the king’s feet, “ Sire,” said 
he, “ you behold in me ali that re- 
mains of the fleet and gallant army 
you entrusted to care.” —* God 
is superior to me,” replied the kmg, 
“ ] sent you to combat against 
men, not against the elements; 
continue still to be my faithful ser- 
vant.” Whence proceeded this 
magnanimity? To a certain res- 
pect for ege in a monarch, asto- 
nished that nature should be suf- 
fered to prey upon his existence ; 
to a pride, that does nut permit 
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him to accuse himself of a bad 
choice, by attributing to himself 
its ill success; to the indulgence 
granted to a man debased by for- 
tune, by one who would have the 
pride of all but himself subjected 
to a humiliation of some kind. In 
fine, to the principles of despotism 
itself, which is less irritated by na- 
tural obstacles, than the slightest 
voluntary resistance. This anec- 
dote throws great light on the cha- 
racter of Philip the 2d. 

MULLER. 

Muller, the Swiss historian, when 
dying, was apprehensive he would 
not leave behind him property suf- 
ficient to pay his debts. . He there- 
fore left directions in his will that 
his manuscripts should be sold for 
the indemnification of his creditors, 
aiding. that if these produced suf- 
ficient for the purpose, he then 
permitted himself to leave his watch 
to his servant. He cannot but be 
affected, says he, on receiving from 
his departed master the watch he 
has wound up for twenty years.— 
The poverty of a man of such ta- 
lents is an honourable circumstance. 
The smallest portion of the ability 
that rendered him famous, would 
bive sufficed him to succeed in any 
calculation of avarice. His testi- 
mony of regard to his old domes- 
tic is no less honourable to his 
feelings. 

ABBE D OLIVET. 

Anecdote of the Old Regime of 
France-—On a vacancy in the 
Royal Academy, M. Piron, a cele- 
brated French wit, and author of 
an excellent comedy, called Me- 
tromanie, was on the point of being 
elected, when the king intimated 
his disapprobation. On this being 
reported to the meeting, one of 
the members, the Marshal de 
Richlieu, proposed an adjourn- 





{ Sept. 
ment of the election for ten days, 
uutil a proper substitute could be 
nominated. This step was object- 
ed to by the Abbe d’Olivet, as be- 
ing unusual and indecent oe 
et indecente). The royal party, 
however, of course, succeeded.— 
When the day of election was fixed, 
Richelieu rose, and in a loud voice 
asked, if the rules of the Academy 
did not pronounce some punish- 
ment against a member using the 
expressions, unusual and indecent, 
and consequently offensive, when 
giving his opinion. Another re- 
plied—corrected and pardoned: such 
is the rule. The opinions on this 
weighty point were collected, and 
it was unaninrously resolved, that 
the Abbé had not known the mean- 
ing of the expressions he employed 
when delivering his sentiments.— 
With this farce the meeting ter- 
minated. 

DR. SMITH, THE BOTANIST. 

Linneus was succeeded in the 
botanical chair by his son, who 
was short-lived ; = Se whose death, 
Dr. Smith, president of the Lin- 
naan society in London, who was 
at that time in Upsala, purchased 
the whole collection, books and 
manuscripts of Linnzus, for one 
thousand pounds sterling, and car- 
ried them to England. Gustavus 
III. who had been previously of- 
fered the collection, but had de- 
clined being the purchaser, was 
indignant when he heard of the sale 
to a foreigner, which he consider- 
ed as disgraceful to Sweden. He 
is said to have given orders to in- 
tercept the collection, and to pre- 
vent it being carried out of Swe- 
den. Fortunately for botany, Dr. 


. Smith contrived toelude his search, 


and arrived safely in England with 
his prize. 
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a 
ON THE STATE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


a 


BLUE COAT HOSPITAL SCHOOL. 

The hospital and free-school of 
Charles I]. in Dublin, commonly 
called the Blue-coat Hospital, was 
founded bya charter in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, to the 
mayor, sheriffs, commons, and citi- 
zens of Dublin, constituting them 
and their successors for ever go- 
vernors, and giving them a piece of 
ground on Oxmantown-green, up- 
on which they had already begun 
to erect a building for that pur- 
pose. No establishment has been 
at any time made under this char- 
ter, for the reception of aged re- 
duced persons ; neither does any 
further royal grant appear to have 
been made to the fun 

The establishment in its present 
state (1809) is for 180 boys, who 
are maintained, clothed, and well- 


instructed in the holy scriptures, 
and in the principles of the Pro- 
testant religion; also, in English, 


Euclid, Navigation, and various 
branches of practical mathematics, 
in which some boys now in the 
school have made a proficiency 
uncommon for their years. The 
boys are admitted at the age of 
eight, and apprenticed at the age 
of fourteen, some to trades, some 
to the sea service, with a fee of 
£5 each. 

The returns for twelve years 
give an average income of £5041, 
and an average expenditure of 
£3035. In this expenditure are 
included the annual payinents made 
in liquidation of a debt long since 
contracted; for, about the year 
1779, the original hospital being 
decayed, and insufficient to receive 


the number of boys which the funds 


were then equal to maintain, new 
buildings were erected upon an 
enlarged plan, at the expence of 
about £22,000. They are spa- 
cious, and, though unfinished, an 
ornament to the city; but it is to 
be regretted, that a plansoe pen- 
sive was chosen, since the funds 
were inadequate to the carrying it 
into effect. It was intended to 
provide for the reception of 300 
children, but when the above large 
sum was expended, whereby a 
debt of £4000 and upwards was 
incurred, the governors were 
obliged to desist. They had pro- 
vided ample, and, in appearance, 
too expensive accommodations for 
officers to supermtend an establish- 
ment of 300 boys: a beautiful cha- 
el, a spacious school-room, a din- 
ing hall ; but they had dormitories 
for only about 120 boys. It has 
been stated, that the debt will be 
paid off in the course of a year: 
this circumstance, with an increase 
of income lately obtained, will 
enable the governors to maintain 
more boys; and it enay be ob- 
served, that were dormitories pre- 
pared for $00, and were the funds 
adequate to their maintenance, the 
number might be received without 
any additional expense on account 
of officers; besides the expendi- 
ture for clothing and diet, and ap- 
prentices’ fees, only additional af 
sistants in the school, and maid- 
servants, would be required. 

The steward of the institution 
was discontinued for irregularity in 
keeping his accounts, about tour 
years since, but continues to possess 
the apartments provided for that 
officer, with the full salary and al- 
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iowances ; the duties of the office 
are performed partly by the agent, 
without additional salary on that 
account, and partly by the butler, 
who receives five guineas annually, 
in addition to his wages, fer so do- 
ing : so that it appears, the duties 
ef an office, which has annexed to 
it salary and allowances (besides 
apartments) amounting to £13} 
IMs. are discharged, and very satis- 
fixctorily too, for five guineas per 


annum, by another person. These Bi 


Gircwrastances suggest the idea ot 
abolishing the office altogether: 
the funds would thereby receive 
eonsiderable relief, and the apart- 
ments might be assigned to the 
shoolmaster, or other arrange- 
ments made for the benefit of the 
institution ; in these a better infir- 
masy might be provided, the pre- 
gent one being ijl-constructed. No 
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any time made to this institution. 


SALARIES OF THE OFFICERS. 
Chaplaio and master £153 19 s 
Agent and Register 136 14 4 
' 
2 
: 4690 15 1 
List of books read in the blue- 
coat hospital school : 
Unrriversal Spelling Book, 
ible, 
of do. 


8% 7 


cal Master, 
Surgeon 


ye Me | 
30 0 6 


Sellon’s * 


Church ef England Catechism, with Stop 
ford’s and other Expositions, 


Murray's Grammar, 

Gongb’s and Darling’s Arithmetic, 

Dowling’s Spelling Book, 

Moor’s and Mackay’s 

Simpson’s Euclid, and other books om the 
various practical branches of the Mathe- 
maties. 

Adains on the Globes. 
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ON DESTROYING SLUGS IN GARDENS. 
BY MR. JOHN WILMOT, F.H. 5S. 
i 


Damy experience teaches us 
fond particularly in a season like 
tite last winter) the injury we 
receive from the slug, which, if 
left unmolested, will frustrate our 
mort sanguine wishes, and too fre- 
quently, unperceived, not only in- 
jyre, but totally destroy a crop, 
which the season will not permit us 
trreplace. To exterminate those 
nocturnal depredators has been for 
mony years my study; but I al- 
ways failed in the attempt, through 
tiie means not being properly ap- 
plied. The usual way at nt 
yractised is with lime strewed on 
wie ground very early in the morn- 
isrg, or late in the evening, the ther- 
mometer not below 45°, they then 
are found in moist weather in 
airtudauce, on the surface of the 


soil, when scattering lime fresh 
stacked, or pulverised, will destroy 
a number of them, excepting rain 
comes to their assistance, which 
too frequently frustrates the de- 
sign. As the principal time of 
their committing their ravages is 
in @ rainy or @ moist season, the 
very weather is unfavourable to the 
application of the lime, as it will 
act no longer as a caustic, after 
lying on the damp ground even for 
half an hour. At the suggestion 
of my friend, Mr. Whately, the 
celebrated surgeon, I was induced 
to make a trial of lime water, which 
I found greatly to exceed my ex- 
pectations. 1 now not only pro- 
pose, but strongly recommend it 
on an extensive scale, as I can 


prove it a saving of nine pounds 
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out of ten, and it will entirely rid 
the land of those noxious vermin. 
The plan I recommend is, to take 
a small portion of fresh Dorking 
lime, mh pour on it some hot wa- 
ter; when thoroughly dissolved, 
add water sufficient to make it pass 
through a fine rose of a water-pot. 
Previous to the preparation, let a 
woman take some peas haulm, (1 
give that the preference,) or any 
large leaves of the cabbage tribe, 
and lay them a pole distance from 
each other. If the weather permit, 
they will be found in abundance 
collected under the haulm, &c. 
both for shelter and food; as we 
always find them prefer vegetables 
in a state of stagnation, to those 
luxuriant in growth: when pro- 
perly collected, let a boy take up 
the haulm, &c. and by a gentle 
shake leave the whole of the slugs 
on the ground. The woman with 
a water-pot and rose must then 
ee avery small portion of the 
iquor on them, and the boy in the 
mean time must remove the haulm, 
&c. to 2 different spot in the inter- 
mediate space. By pursuing this 
plan for one week (when the wea- 
ther is favourable), I am perfectly 
satisfied the whole of them may be 
destroyed, as the least drop of the 
liquor will cause immediate death, 
whereas with lime they frequently 
leave a slimy matter behind, and 
escape. In the flower garden it 
will be found a great acquisition, 
by watering the edging of box, 
thrift, &c. for wherever it pene- 
trates it is certain to kill, even in 
arainy season. The first thing to 
be considered in any new experi- 


Vermicelli made from Potatoes. 
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ment is the trouble and expense 
attending it; for however certain 
and efficacious the remedy, it is 
frequently overbalanced by the ex-. 
pense. In the plan I propose, the 
application is simple, the effect cers 
tain, and the expense trifling, 
which are objects worthy our con- 
sideration, as four middling sized 
watering pots at one time will be 
found sufficient for an acre, allow- 
ing one pot to forty places; and 
when it is considered that a piece 
of lime, about two pounds weight, 
is sufficient for one pot, we may 
conclude that to any extent, (even 
in agriculture,) including | » 
&c. the whole amount will not ex- 
ceed five shillings per acre, to be 
passed over vee a ope 
which if proper am 
certain, wil rid ‘Gant land of the 
whole of them at any season of the 
year, excepting frosty weather.— 
The haulms, if not used after the 
crop of peas is over, may be dried 
and put away for that purpose ; the 
expense will then be found nearly 
as stated for one acre, (every thing 
convenient). 
Trouble ia laying haulm, &c. s. d. 

Woman and boy half aday 

each, 1 Q 
Removing do. four different 

times, one quarter of a day 

each time, 
Lime, 


Total expense, 

Thus for 48. per acre they may 
be totally destroyed, however nu- 
merous. I can vouch for the state- 
ment being correct, having prac- 


—_—— 


tised it to an extent this winter. 


———— 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
i 


Method of making Vermicelli from 
Potatoes: recommended by M.C. 
P. Lasteyrie to the Commissaries 
Vou. IL. 


of the Agricultural Society of the 
Department of the Seine. 


A ue mode of disposing of pota- 
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toes, says M. de L. will be found 
very advantageous when they be- 
gin to sprout, and, thereby, be- 
come unfit for common use. 

After washing them clean, he 
recommends their being boiled in 
the usual manner, and, when done, 
to peel them, and to put them into 
& tin tube of about two inches in 
diameter, and ten inches jong : 
which tube is to be perforated, 
holes being placed very near to 
each other: the top of the tube to 
be formed in the shape of a funnel. 
A wooden piston ts then to be 
made of nearly the same diameter 
as the tube, and which, by means 
of a handle fastened to the top of 
it, being worked in the manner of 
churning, will cause the potatocs 
to pass readily through the holes, 
from which they will issue in the 
shape of vermicelli. These threads 
are to be spread on sheets of pa- 
per, about an inch thick, and placed 
ona tin in an oven, moderately 
heated, or even before a common 
fire, and, when sufficiently dry, put 
up in paper bags or boxes; where 
they will keep for years, provided 
they are kept in a dry place — 
100ib. of raw unpeeled potatoes 
will produce 25tb. of good dryed 
vermicelli. Or, says M. de L. the 
ages may be made into a paste 

y bruising and kneading them, 
before they are put into the cylin- 
der ; add then they will more ea- 
sily pass through the holes, and the 
threads of the vermicelli will be 
longer, and of a more delicate tex- 
ture. By mixing the white and 
the yoke of one egg with three or 
four pounds of paste, it will be- 
come more firm, bind more solidly, 
and have a much better flavour. 

As it is not only the interest of 
all housekeepers, but a duty in- 
cumbent on each true philanthro- 
pist, to use every means for the 


preservation of such articles of 
provision as may, properly, be 
classed among the necessaries of 
life, and the public is generally ve- 
ry careloss, even about those things 
in which they have the greatest in- 
terest, M. de L. observes, that the 
publishing of an easy method for 
rendering the potatoe-root useful, 
at a time when it becomes nearly 
unfit to serve as food, will perhaps 
be acceptable, and may be attend- 
ed with some benefit to the public 
in general, and particularly to the 
lower classes of society. 

On raising Young Potatoes in the 
Winter Months. By A. Sher- 
brook, Esq. of Hoxton, Notting- 
hamshire. 

In the beginning of May, lay a 
quantity of the largest Oxnoble 
Potatoes on a cellar floor, two or 
three deep, and turn them over 
once in about three weeks, rub- 
bing off all the white sprouts as 
they appear, but not the spawn or 
rudiments of the young potatoes. 
At the end of September have 
ready a few boxes; at the bottom 
of each put six inches of decayed 
leaves, dried to a vegetable mould, 
and place upon it a single layer of 
potatoes, close to each other ; then 
put another layer of the same 
mould, six inches deep, then ano- 
ther of potatoes, and so on till the 
boxes are full. Set the boxes ina 
dry covered place, free from frost, 
never giving them any water.— 
They will produce good fine 
young potatoes in December ; and 
those which are ready may be 
taken off, and the old potatoes re- 
placed, until the remainder of the 
produce shall be ready. 

To obtain a succession, place 
other potatoes in le mould, 
in the succeeding winter months. 
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METHOD OF TAKING IRON MOULDS 
OUT OF COTTON. 


(To the Editor of the Monthly 
Museum.) 
SIR, 

Every body knows, that cottons, 
of all kinds, are apt to receive a 
dirty yellowish, or orange stain, 
from iron; which, if allowed to re- 
main, gradually corrodes the cloth, 
and forms ahole. At first, these 
stains are easily removed by means 
of muriatic acid or any other (ex- 
cept vinegar); but, after they have 
remained for some time, acids have 
no effect upon them. It may, there- 
fore, be acceptable to your read- 
ers, to point out the method of 
removing these moulds, in such 
inveterate cases. 

The iron in them, is in the state 
of red oxide ; and it appears, from 
various facts well known to che- 
mists, that the red oxide has a 
much greater affinity to cotton 
cloth, than the black oxide. The 
object in view, therefore, should 
be, to bring the iron in the mould 
to the state of black oxide; after 
which muriatic acid will remove it. 
Now there are two methods of do- 
ing this; both of which, in the 
present case, answer the pu 
completely. The first is, to touch 
the mould with the yellow liquid 
formed by boiling a mixture of 
pir and sulphur in water, called 
iydrogureted sulphuret of potash, 
by chemists. The mould becomes 
immediately black, and the action 
of diluted muriatic acid imme- 
diately effaces it. The second 
method is, to daub the mould 
over with ink, so as to meke it 
quite black. After this, muria- 
tic acid takes it out, as in the 


former case. I conceive that this 
is occasioned by the action of the 
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nutgalls in the ink, which reduces 
the iron in the mould to the state 
of black oxide. 
lam, sir, &c. 
J. M. 
ss eeenenennneeed 
CURE FOR THE MOOPING COUGH, 


(To the Editor of the Monthly 
Museum.) 
SIR, 

Wishing to prevent the shocking 
mortality that annually takes place 
by the haoping cough at this time 
of year, I beg your Insertion of a 
very simple recipe I have discover- 
ed, , and recommended, for 
many years, and have never yet 
known to fail, when applied in rea- 
sonable time : 

Take old rum, and oil of tur- 
pentine, in equal quantities; mix 
them, and bruise and infuse a 
small head of garlic. Rub the 
soles of the feet, palms of the 
hands, breast, and back, of the pa- 
tient, with this infusion, three 
times a day, viz. morning, noon, 
and night; and take the patient 
inta a stable every morning fast- 
ing, while the horses are mucked 
out; and the higher the horses 
are fed, and stronger the fume 
and smell that ates the dung, 
the better. I have known the re- 
gular ad of this plan cure 
some of the Most violent cases ina 
week or ten days. 

In order that it may be more 
generally known, and persons have 
confidence, I hope the parents 
those who ex benefit, 
have the to acknowledge 
the same ugh the mediym of 
your publication. 

I remain, sir, 

You most obedient servant, 

P. Somers. 

Aug. 29, 1814. * 
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Lara, a Tale: Jaquelina, a Tale. 
Murray, London. 1814. 

These two anonymous poems 
have been attributed to writers, 
whose names, though not of equal 
fame, stand high in the esteem of 
the admirers of modern poetry: 
the former is attributed to Lord 
Byron, the latter to Mr. Rogers. 
On hearing the name of Lord By- 
ron, the reader cannot but be much 
surprised, when he recollects the 
pledge that accompanied his last 
poem.* We say his last, for the 
Ode to Bonaparte is too trifling to 
be considered as worthy of notice, 
in reflecting on the violation. of 
this vow. It was but a creature of 
the moment, executed as soon as 
modelled in the thought; pro- 
duced, perhaps, with less labour of 
composition, than many a Vaux- 
hall love-song. On first hearing 
this poem announced as Lord By- 
ron’s, we joined in the general ex- 
pression of astonishment. But 
this sentiment only lasted till we 
had seen the work itself. The first 
hasty glance we threw on it, raised 
a doubt in our mind as to the cor- 
rectness of the repoft. Attentive 
perusal removed the doubt, by 
confirming us in the certainty that 
it was not written by its bs pes 
author, It contains internal evi- 
dence fully sufficient to prove this 
assertion, and to determine it to 
be nothing more than a jeu d‘esprit 
of some ingenious writer, perhaps 


©“ Thave written much,and published 
mure than enough to demand a longer 
silence than I now meditate: but for 


some years to come it is my intention 
to tempt no further the award ef * Gods, 
men, or colamns.” 

Lord Byron's preface to the Corsair. 


in playful trial of the sagacity of 
the public; perhaps to procure a 
fair judgment of his own merit, by 
forcing a comparison of his writ- 
ings with those of a poet of esta- 
blished fame—a comparison which, 
however merited, would otherwise 
either not have occurred to the 
many, or else would have had to 
struggle against an unfair preju- 
dice, formed by the overpowering 
name against which he pitted him- 
self. Whatever be his motive, the 
result is highly honourable. We 
cannot pause here to discusss the 
rank that an imitator should hold 
in the scale of merit, neither to 
conjecture how far this writer's 
powers were aided or depressed by 
the restraint imposed by imitation, 
The inquiry into the merits of the 
poem itself necessarily induces a 
comparison with the noble writer 
whom he emulates. 

Lord Byron’s most prominent 
characteristic is a gloomy som- 
breness of sentiment, combined 
with great vivacity of imagination, 
and feelings strong, though exqui- 
sitely delicate. ‘The first of these 
features, and the most easily con- 
ceived, is happily caught in this 
poem, but it wants the clasticity of 
expression, springing spontaneous- 
ly from the heart, and striking in- 
stantly on a kindred feeling in the 
reader ; it has vivacity, terseness, 
and force, but all bear the marks 
of being wrought out by labour— 
it is the exertion of a mind work- 
ing in fetters, 

The composition of the story is 
completely—shall we venture on 
the term—Byronic. It commences 
by the introduction of a character, 
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bearing evidently a laboured like- 
ness to Conrad, in the Corsair.— 
The likeness is such as might be 
expected from a copiest—not so 
much a resemblance in general 
character, as in the details of par- 
ticular lineaments—not originating 
in that similarity of conception, 
which takes up the soul of his pre- 
decessor with the pencil, but in that 
of the cautious disciple, who at 
every touch glances at the origi- 
nal—it is the dark soul of Conrad, 
with all its gloomy features height- 
ened. He is introduced under the 
name of Lara, as having returned 
to his native land, after many years 
of absence, attended by a single 
page. No one knows where he 
has spent the bloom of his life— 
and he uniformly checks every at- 
tempt to develope the mystery.— 
We annex his picture, as drawn by 
the poet. The reader will see in 
it a streng resemblance of Lord 
Byron's manner, but dusked with 
a tameness of description, unlike 
the glow of feeling that gives life 
to the favourite emanations of his 
vivid fancy. 
In him, inexplicably mix’d, appeared, 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and 
feared ; 
Opinion varying on his hidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot ; 
His silence formed a theme for other's 


prate— 

They guess’d—they gax'd—they fain would 
know his fate. 

What had he been? What was he, thus 
unknown, 

Who walked this world, his lineage only 
known, 

A hater of his kind ?—yet some would say, 

With them he could seem gay amidst the 


Say; 

But own’d that smile, if oft observed and 
near, 

Waned in its mirth and withered to a sneer ; 

That smile might reach his lip, but passed 
not by, 

None e’er could trace its laughter to his 
eye: 
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Yet there was softness too in his regard; 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 

But once perceiv'’d, his spirit seem'd to 
chide 

Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, 

And steel'd itself, as scorning to redeem 

One doubt from others’ half withheld es- 
teem ; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung 
from rest , 

In vigilance of grief that would compel 

‘The soul to hate for having loved too well. 


There was in him a vital scorn of all ; 

As if the worst bad fall’n which could be- 
fall ; 

He stood a stranger in this breathing 
world, 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d ; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 

But 'scaped in vain; for in their memory 


yet 

His mind would halfexult, and half regret; 

With more capacity for love than earth 

Bestows on most of mortal mould and 
birth. 

His early dreams of good outstripp'd the 
truth, 

And troubled manhood follow’d bafii’d 
youth ; 

With thought of years in phantom chace 
mispent, 

And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 

And fiery passions that had poured their 
wrath 

In hurried desolation on his path, 

And left the better feelings all at strife 

In wild reflection o’er his stormy life ; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to 
blame, 

He called on nature’s self to share the 
shame, 

And charged all faults upon the fleshy 
form 

She gave to clog the soul and feast the 
worm 5 

Till he at Jast confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will - 

Too high for common selfishness, be could 

At times resign his own for others’ good ; 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 

That swayed him onward with a secret 


pride, 
To do what few or none would do beside; 
Aud this same impulse would in tempting 


Mislead his spirit equally to crime ; 
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Lara, a Tale: Jaquelina, a Tale. 
Murray, London. 1814. 

These two anonymous poems 
have been attributed to writers, 
whose names, though not of equal 
fame, stand high in the esteem of 
the admirers of modern poetry: 
the former is attributed to Lord 
Byron, the latter to Mr. Rogers. 
On hearing the name of Lord By- 
ron, the reader cannot but be much 
surprised, when he recollects the 
pledge that accompanied his last 
poem.* We say his /ast, for the 
Ode to Bonaparte is too trifling to 
be couddensd as worthy of notice, 
in reflecting on the violation. of 
this vow, It was but a creature of 
the moment, executed as soon as 
modelled in the thought; pro- 
duced, perhaps, with less labour of 
composition, than many a Vaux- 
hall love-song. On first hearing 
this poem announced as Lord By- 
ron’s, we joined in the general ex- 
pression of astonishment. But 
this sentiment only lasted till we 
had seen the work itself. The first 
hasty glance we threw on it, raised 
a doubt in our mind as to the cor- 
rectness of the report, Attentive 
perusal removed the doubt, by 
confirming us in the certainty that 
it was not written by its reputed 
author. It contains inte evi- 
dence fully sufficient to prove this 
assertion, and to determine it to 
be nothing more than a jeu d’esprit 
of some ingenious writer, perhaps 


©“ Thave written much,and published 
more than enough to demand a longer 
silence than I now meditate: but for 


some years to come it is my intention 
to tempt no further the award of * Gods, 
men, or colamns.” 

Lord Byron's preface to the Corsair. 


in playful trial of the sagacity of 
the public; perhaps to procure a 
fair judgment of his own merit, by 
forcing a comparison of his writ- 
ings with those of a poet of esta- 
blished fame—a comparison which, 
however merited, would otherwise 
either not have occurred to the 
many, or else would have had to 
struggle against an unfair preju- 
dice, formed by the overpowering 
name against which he pitted him- 
self. Whatever be his motive, the 
result is highly honourable. We 
cannot pause here to discusss the 
rank that an imitator should hold 
in the scale of merit, neither to 
conjecture how far this writer's 
powers were aided or depressed by 
the restraint imposed by imitation, 
The inquiry into the merits of the 
poem itself necessarily induces a 
comparison with the noble writer 
whom he emulates. 

Lord Byron’s most prominent 
characteristic is a gloomy som- 
breness of sentiment, combined 
with great vivacity of imagination, 
and feelings strong, though exqui- 
sitely delicate. ‘The first of these 
features, and the most easily con- 
ceived, is happily caught in this 
poem, but it wants the clasticity of 
expression, springing spoentaneous- 
ly from the heart, and striking in- 
stantly on a kindred feeling in the 
reader ; it has vivacity, terseness, 
and force, but all bear the marks 
of being wrought out by labour— 
it is the exertion of a mind work- 
ing in fetters, 

The composition of the story is 
completely—shall we venture on 
the term—Byronic. It commences 
by the introduction of a character, 
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bearing evidently a laboured like- 
ness to Conrad, in the Corsair.— 
The likeness is such as might be 
expected from a copiest—not so 
much a resemblance in general 
character, as in the details of par- 
ticular lineaments—not originating 
in that similarity of conception, 
which takes up the soul of his pre- 
decessor with the pencil, but in that 
of the cautious disciple, who at 
every touch glances at the origi- 
nal—it is the dark soul of Conrad, 
with all its gloomy features height- 
ened. He is introduced under the 
name of Lara, as having returned 
to his native land, after many years 
of absence, attended by a single 
page. No one knows where he 
has spent the bloom of his life— 
and he uniformly checks every at- 
tempt to develope the mystery.— 
We annex his picture, as drawn by 
the poet. The reader will see in 
it a strong resemblance of Lord 
Byron’s manner, but dusked with 
a tameness of description, unlike 
the glow of feeling that gives life 
to the favourite emanations of his 
vivid fancy. 
In him, inexplicably mix’d, appeared, 
Much to be loved and hated, sought and 
feared ; 
Opivion varying on his hidden lot, 
In praise or railing ne'er his name forgot ; 
His silénce formed a theme for other’s 


prate— 

They guess’d—they gaz’d—they fain would 
know his fate. 

What had he been? 
unknown, 

Who walked this world, his lineage only 
known, 

A hater of his kind ?—yet some would say, 

With them he could seem gay amidst the 


Sy; 

But own’d that smile, if oft observed and 
near, 

Waned in its mirth and withered to a sneer; 

That smile might reach his lip, but passed 
pot by, 

None e’er could trace its laugliter to his 
eyes 


What was he, thus 
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Yet there was softness too in his oY ary 

At times, a heart as not by nature hard, 

But once perceiv’d, his spirit seem’d to 
chide 

Such weakness, as unworthy of its pride, 

And steel'd itself, as scorning to redeem 

One doubt from others’ half withheld es- 
tecm ; 

In self-inflicted penance of a breast 

Which tenderness might once have wrung 
from rest , 

In vigilance of grief that would compel 

The soul to hate for having loved too well. 


There was in him a vital scorn of all ; 

As if the worst bad fall’n which could be- 
fall ; 

He stood a stranger in this breathing 
world, 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d ; 

A thing of dark imaginings, that shaped 

By choice the perils he by chance escaped ; 

But ‘scaped in vain; for in their memory 


yet 

His mind would halfexult, and half regret; 

With more capacity for love than earth 

Bestows on most of mortal mould and 
birth. 

His early dreams of good outstripp’d the 
truth, 

And troubled manhood follow’d baffi’d 
youth ; 

With thought of years in phantem chace 
mispent, 

And wasted powers for better purpose lent; 

And fiery passions that had poured their 
wrath 

In hurried desolation on his path, 

And left the better feelings all at strife 

In wild reflection o’er his stormy life ; 

But haughty still, and loth himself to 
blame, 

He called on nature’s self to share the 
shame, 

And charged all faults upon the fleshy 
form 

She gave to clog the soul and feast the 
worm ; 

Till he at last confounded good and ill, 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will : 

Too high for common selfishness, he could 

At times resign his own for others’ good ; 

But not in pity, not because he ought, 

But in some strange perversity of thought, 

That swayed him onward with « secret 


pride, 
To do what few or none would do beside; 
ma oo 4 impulse would in tempting 


Mislead sod lo eplclt quay to cttabe 
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So mach he soared beyond, or sunk be. His presence haunted still; and from 
neath the breast 
The men with whom he felt condemned He found an all unwilling interest; 


to breathe ; Vain was the struggle in that mental 
And longed by good or ill to separate net, 


Himse!f fiom all who shared his mortal His spirit seemed to dare yon to forget! 


state ; inet Sl eles 
His mind, abhorring this, had fixedher |. After some incidents, which give 
henna rise to unfavourable surmises as to 
Far from the world, in regions of her this determined silence, a s 
me ee ei knight, who had also lately return- 
ms COlk passing a at passe e- H ; 
pre en yi 5 I ed from distant lands, meets him 


His blood in temperate seeming now &t the castle of Otho, a neigh- 


would flow. bouring baron, and taxes him with 

Al! happier if it ne'er with guilthad a crime, whose nature he does not 
glow'd, then reveal, but promises to de- 

Bat ever in that iev smoothness flow'd! ? P ses to 

Tis true, with other men their path he clare and prove it on the morrow. 
walh'd, Lara retires attended by his page ; 

And like the rest in seeming did and the stranger departs soon after, and 
talk’d, * : 

Nor outraged reason’s rules by flaw nor the canto closes b y the dispersion 
stneten of the comneny in whose presence 

ad 


His madness was not of the head, but this scene occurred, to their 
heart ; 


PR pee dered ta bi . several places of rest. 
a pode wanacred in fis speech, OF The o ning lines of the second 
His thoughts so forth as to offend the canto exhibit a striking instance of 


view. the failure of an attempt at the 


characteristic style of the original: 
With all that chilling myste?y of mien, 


; Night pond 
And seeming gladness to remain unseen ; ‘6 aaa ye round the 
He had (if "twere not vature’s boon) au = elt into morn, and night awakes the 
ane world: 
Of fixing memory on another's heart: Man has another day to swell the past 
It was not love perchance—nor hate— ; 


And lead him bat to little, but his last: 

noranght = — But mighty nature bounds as from her birth; 

That words can image to express the The sun is in the heav’ns, and life ov 
thonght ; th, 

Bat they who saw him, did not see in Flowers in the valley, splendour in the 
vain, 

And once beheld, would ask of him preaith on the gale, and freshness in the 
again , stream. ; 


And those to whom he spoke remembered 


well, The fifth line of this spec has a 
And on the words, however light, would strong resemblance to Byron, 
dwell: 


: but the three succeeding are more 

cary a as how, nor why, but he the style of Darwon. 

Llimself perforce arownd the hearer's Lara attends at Otho’s castle, to 
mind, answer the charge made against 

There he was stamp'd, in liking or in phim the preceding day, but the 
hate ; : 

If greeted once, however brief the date Stranger who had made it does not 

That friendship, pity, or aversionkaew, appear. The imputations which 

Still there within the inmost thought be Lara, in consequence, throws upon 

Ee + al a his honour, are answered by Otho 

You could not penetrate his soul, but ar 1 i 
fonnd, so 0 to p uce a quarre!, im 

Despite your wonder, to your own he which the latter is wounded, over- 


wound ; thrown, and with difficulty saved 
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by the intervention of his sur- 
rounding friends, from the extre- 
mity of Lara’s rage. The 


is very fine, and does t it 
to the writer's ashton qanlesisns 
After his recovery Otho calls upon 


Lara to answer judicially for the 
unaccountable disappearance of the 
strange knight; he resists by the 
assistance of his own and the neigh- 
bouring vassals, whom he had libe- 
rated in order to excite their wil- 
ling attachment. A civil war en- 
sues ; the followers of Lara are ul- 
timately worsted, and on attempt- 
ing to escape to a neighbouring 
state, are cut to pieces, and Lara 
himself killed. 

The conclusion of the battle is 
selected as a fine specimen of the 
author's powers, both as a poet and 
an imitator. The lines marked in 
Italics have a cadence very usual 
in Pope and his followers, but are 
wholly unlike Lord Byron. The 
frequent recurrence of similar ca- 
dences through the poem is one of 
the tests by which we have ascer- 
tained the reputed not to be the 
real author, 

Day g!immers on the dying and the dead, 

The cloven cuirass, and the helmiless head ; 

The war-horse masteriless is on the earth, 

And that last gasp hath burst his bloody 

irth ; 

Aer. near, pet quivering with what life 
remain’d, 

The heel 1 urged him and the hw. 1 that 
rein'd ; 

And some too, wear that rolling torrent 


lie 

Whose waters mock the lip of those that 
die: 

That panting thirst which scorches in 
the breath 


Of those that die the soldier's fiery 
death, 


In vain impels the barning mouth to 


crave 

One drop—the tast—to cool it for the 
grave ; 

With feebie and convulsive effort swept, 

Their limbs along the bucning tarf have 
crept; 

The fairt remains of life such struggles 
waste, 
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But yet they reach the stream, and bend 
to taste; 

They ~ its freshness, and almost par- 
t e— 

Why pause? No further thirst have they 
to slake— 

It is unquench’d, and yet they feel it 
not: 

It was an agony— but now forgot. 

The sketch we have offered of 
this poem is both short and im- 
perfect : enough, however, to ex- 
cite a desire, which its perusal will 
certainly gratify. Our limits 
vent us from delaying on it fa . 
than to point out some striking 
marks by which we have been still 
further determined in our bold as- 
sertion respecting its author. 

Lord Byron is peculiarly re- 
markable for his striet adh 
to local customs, both in his des- 
criptions end allusions. This 
em, on the contrary, ts 
a vague picture of the feudal times, 
without affording any means to 
refer itto any particular place or 
era. Again—Lord Byron, like all 
other writers whose chief attribute 
is invention, is mostly dramatic ; 
he does not rest satished in telling 
how his characters act, think, or 
speak—he sets them before his 
reader, and shews them acting and 
speaking for themselves. On the 
contrary, the poem of Lara is al- 
most undeviatingly descriptive.— 
We are told what the performers 
said, and how they acted; but the 
spirit and animation of — 
bursting, as it were, from the lips, 
and throwing open their hearts at 
the impulse of the moment, is to 
be found but in a single passage. 
We also, in this poem, ceive in 
several instances an obscurity of 
diction, not originating, as with 
Lord Byron, from sentiment too 
great for utterance, but from a 
fruitless endeavour of working up 
a thought into sublimity. Ano- 
ther diderence we have detected in 
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a poverty of ideas, that compels 
the writer to have recourse to re- 
petition. Thus— 

He turned within his solitary hall, 

And his high shadow shot along the wall. 


That when his long dark shadow through 
the porch . 

No more relieves the glare of yon high 
torch— 

Again— 

In voice, mien, gesture, savage nature 
spoke ~ 

And trom his eye the gladiator broke. 


His eye was almost seal’d, yet not for- 
sook, 
Even in its trance, he gladiator’s look. 


One line—we should rather say, 
one word—struck us as most strik- 
ingly peculiar ; so much 80, that of 
itself it would have given rise to 
suspicions. It is in the descrip- 
tion given by the poet in his own per- 
son (a point to be peculiarly no- 
ticed) of. Lara’s death. 


But Lara's voice, though low, at first 
was clear, 

And calm, till marmuring death grasp'd 
hoarsely near ; 

But from his visage little could we guess, 

So unrepentant, dark, and passionless. 


Whence comes that monosyllable 
we? The description, with thissingle 
exception, is continued throughout 
the whole poem in the third per- 
son: there is no cause for devia- 
tion. It can be accounted for only 
by attributing it to the ~ yr of a 
pen too much aceustomed to the 
use of a word, as dear to critics 
as hateful to authors.—It never 
could have dropped from Lord 
Byron. 

Shall we trespass on our reader's 
time with one more remark, not 
wholly irrelevant; one we trust 
correct, and we believe original.— 
Walter Scott and Lord Byron are 
both first-rate poets: their title to 
precedency has been and will be a 
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subject of digcussion. May not 
the following observation aid in 
deciding their relative merit :—The 
former has had imitators, who, if 
anonymous, would have left the 

uestion of originality uncertain. 
The latter has had but one, and he 
has failed. 

Jaquelina, the second poem in 
this volume, is a pretty trifle. It 
may, or it may not, be an imitation. 
A discussion on thé genuineness of 
what, if original, is still but the 
workmanship of an inferior artist, 
can excite but little interest. 





The Victim of Intolerance ; or, the 
Hermit of Killarney. A Catholic 
Tale. By Rosert Torrens, 
Major in the Royal Marines. 
4 vols. 12mo. pp. 876. GALE, 
Curtis, and Fenner: Lon- 
don. 1814. 

The well chosen motto that pre- 
sents itself to the eye, in the title 
page of this volume, will best ex- 
plain its purport— . 

“ He was for ever beating himself against 
the bars of his cage ; and, suchis the pow- 
er of passion over reason, that neither the 
exercise of his vigorous u nor 
the experience of constant failures, .were 
sufficient to prevent him from wasting his 
strength in an idle endeavour to pass the 
magic circle which law and custom had 
drawn around him.” . 

The inference easily drawn from 
this passage is, that the work itself 
is intended to exhibit the deplora- 
ble consequences of the system of 
intolerance, that till lately dis- 
graced this country. The advo- 
cate in such a cause must antici- 
pate a favourable hearing from 
every man of liberal sentiments and 
enlightened und . As 
such, we recommend this author 
to the notice of such of our read- 
ers, as wish to blend amusement 
with instruction. ; 
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The mode of introducing the 
hero is sufficiently romaatic, though 
the idea is not new. An English 
gentleman, travelling through the 
south of Ireland, visits the deserted 
habitation of a hermit, who, after 
having lived for many years in a 
studied seclusion frem mankind, in 
one of the recesses of the venera- 
ble abbey of Mucruss, had lately 
left the spot. The singularity of 
the circumstance, heightened by 
the many anecdotes recordéd of 
him by the nei uring peasan- 
try, induced li ranger to make 
a .particular search through the 
abbey, in hepes of finding some 
memorial of the recluse, After 
several disappointments, heat length 
succeeded. A bundle — 
was discovered laid in a n, in 
one of the vaults, avowedly with the 
intentiof of informing the public 
of the writer's history. The tale 
then proceeds with the account of 
the hermit in his own words. =~ 


eas» 

Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years 
Since. 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1000. 
James BALLANTINE and Co. 
Edinburgh. 1814. 

This novel stands much higher 
in the scale of merit, than most of 
the ephemeral productions of the 
same kind. It bears ine part 
strongly marked traces of a highly 
cultivated mind. Common 
attributes it to Walter Scott. In- 
ternal evidence confutes the sup- 
nosition. Were we to hazard a 
conjecture, toe fanciful, however, 
to build an opinion on, we 
say, from a very si eoinci- 
dence of ex it origi- 
nated fram the pen of the author, 
whoever he be, of the poem of 
Lara, reviewed in our present num- 
ber. Whatever truth there may 
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confidence of its merits. To point 
out these in the simplest and most 
satisfactory manner, we shall pro- 
ceed by giving a sketch of the tale 
itself, as far as the scanty limits of 


our Miscellan it. 

The tena? dissenients of the 
Waverley family consisted, at the 
time in which the action of the 
piece commences, of two brothers, 
the eldest of whom lived as acoun- 
try gentleman on the estate, enjoy- 
ing therural honours then bestowed 
on the representative of an ancient 
and respectable family. He was 
unmarried, and had entrusted the 
care of performing the honours of 
his house to a maiden sister. Be- 
tween him and his younger bro- 
ther, Richard Waverley, a diversity 
of political sentiments had occa- 
sioned a coolness of some stand- 
ing. Richard had endeavoured to 
support his rank, and encrease his 
income, by attaching himself to the 
interests of the reigning family of 
Brunswick ; while his elder brother, 
in the true spirit of old English 
steadiness, or stubbornness, adhered 
in principle to the cauee of the 
Stewarts. ‘ 

This coolness, though not alto- 
gether removed, was much abated 
by the partiality evinced by the 
country gentleman to the only son 
of his .more politic brother. Ed- 
ward Waverley had been allowed 
to the part of his 
time, during his boyish years, at 
the family residenee, in the hope 
of inducing his uncle to settle on 


would the nephew the family estate, which 


the present or would glad- 
ly have wi even after his. 
own death, from his brother, and 
which the circumstance af its be- 
ing unentailed ae 
one saan eager 
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lowed to indulge in the almost un- 
restricted gratification of his own 
will, during the years usually de- 
voted to scholastic educat on. His 
taste led him to books. The ar- 
dent impatience of his temper in- 
cited him to feasthis inclination by 
variety; and anextensive,though ill- 
assorted library, collected through 
the succession of residents, more 
perhaps for ornament than use, al- 
lowed him to give full scope to his 
favourite employment. His ar- 
dour for desultory reading was 
scarcely broken in upon, except by 
occasional visits tohis father, whose 
political career gave him little op- 
portunity, or inclination, to inves- 
tigate the progress of his son’s stu- 
dies ; or by the vanity, which change 
itself made pleasing, of listening 
to the genealogies of his family, 
and deeds of prowess performed by 
his ancestors, in what his uncle 
and aunt deemed the golden age of 
England. 

Thus he lived, feeding a charac- 
ter,naturally romantic, with the true 
food of romance, till an event, sel- 
dom calculated on, though always 
to be expected, launched him, bet- 
ter equipped with sail than ballast, 
into the storms of busy life. His 
mode of living had made him ro- 
mantic; a turn of mind peculiarly 
enraptured with solitude. Hic days 
were spent in ranging his uncle's 
extensive demesne and parks, at 
first with no other companion than 
a book. But it so happened, and, 
as the author of the tale gives no 
clue to analyze it, it must “be left 
to the reader's own sagacity to 
grucss the cause, that the blooming 
daughter of a neighbouring ‘squire 
became equally romantic, and by a 
kindred sympathy of soul, often 
crossed the moon-struck wanderer 
in hus favourite walks through Wa- 
veriey chase. “ A romantic lover,” 
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says our autnor, “ is a strange ido” 
later, who sometimes cares not out 
of what log he frames the object 
of his adoration ;” the natural con- 
sequences of a real or fancied com- 
munion of soul, between a strip- 
ling, who hegan to feel himself a 
man, and a young miss, who would 
fain enjoy the rights and privileges 
of a woman, particularly when 
united with those of mistress of 
Waverleyhall, would have brought 
this tale to a speedy conclusion, 
and spared the reader many a min- 
gled scene of mirth and sorrow, 
had not his aunt Rachel prevented 
the danger. She saw the lure 
spread out for her nephew’s affec- 
tions, “ what cannot woman see,” 
and shuddering with horror at the 
idea of introducing the puddle of 
an English farmer into the pure 
stream of the Waverley blood, she 
set her genius to dissolve the spell 
of love and Cecilia Stubbs. In 
such cases, female sagacity will 
quickly dictate, that the shortest 
and safest way of loosing the knot 
is to cut it. She therefore per- 
suaded her brother, though with- 
out intimating the cause, to send 
his favourite nephew abroad to see 
the world. As fortune would have 
it, the minister of the day, who 
wished to attach so respectable a 
family to the interests of the reign- 
ing sovereign, gave pany ele: ey 
the commission of a captain of 
horse, no small feather for a coun- 
try gentleman’s cap in those days, 
though now “ how fallen, how. 
changed.” 

After an affectionate farewell 
from his worthy uncle, whose last 
request was to maintain the honour 
of their ancient name, and after 
kissing a tear off the rosy cheek of 
his goddess, which, it is almost 
needless to add, was more effec- 
tually wiped away a few months 
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afterwards, by a sturdy young yeo- 
man farmer in the neighbourhood, 
Edward Waverley set off to join his 
regiment, at their quarters on the 
eastern coast of Angusshire, pre- 
ceded by a detachment of recruits 
raised from among his own tenan- 
try, young hearts of spirit, who 
‘went off for soldiers, to attend 
his honour, as in duty bound.” Our 
author places him in the regiment 
of the well known Colonel Gardi- 
ner. The first event which broke 
in upon the dull monotony of a 
military life in country quarters, 
was a visit which he felt himself 
bound to make to a Scotch laird, 
an old friend of his uncle’s. On 
the advance of summer, after hav- 
ing obtained leave of absence for a 
few weeks, he set out, with a single 
attendant, towards the highlands. 
Near the bottom of the range of 


mountains, forming the barrier that 
till lately separated two races of 
men, wholly unlike in language, 


dress, and manners, and near the 
village, or to speak more correctly, 
the hamlet of Tully-veelan, stood 
the antique mansion of Cosmo Co- 
myne Bradwardine, of Bradwar- 
dine, in all the ruinous grandeur of 
decayed gentility. 

After having vainly addressed 
himself to the massive knocker of 
the hall door, whose architrave bore 
the date of 1594, he had recourse 
toa small wicket. Here he was 
more successful ; it admitted him 
into an old fashioned, but well- 
stocked garden. However, he seem- 
ed still equally distant from attain- 
ing the end of his search. The first 
living objects that presented them- 
selves to his view, were two bare- 
legged damsels, each standing in a 
» orgy tub, and performing with 
their feet the office of a patent 
washing machine, On seeing the 
stranger, however, they dropped 
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their garments over their limbs, 
which their occupation exposed 
somewhat too freely, and sprung off 
like deer.in different directions. 
[it was not ourmtention to give ex- 
tracts; to select many would have ¢n- 
croached too far on our limits, to give 
but a few, would be injustice to the au- 
thor; we cannot, however, avoid orca- 
sionally using his words,eiiher when they 
do not protract the course of ovr nara- 
tive too much, or when they present a 
novel picture: the latter motive sways 
us at present.} < 
Waverley began to despair of gaining 
entrance into this solitary and seeming- 
ly enchanted mansion, when a man ad- 
vanced up one of the garden aileys, 
where he still retained his station, Trust- 
ing this might be a gardener, or some 
domestic belonging to the house, Ed. 
wd descended the’ steps in order to 
mect him; but as the figure approached, 
and long before he could desery his fea- 
tures, he was struck with the oddity of 
his appearance and gesturcs. Some- 
times this mister wight heid his hands 
clasped over his bead, like an Indian 
Jogue in the attitade of penance ; some- 
times he swung them perpendicniarly, 
like a pendulum, on each side; and anon 
he flapped them swiftly and repeatedly 
across his breast, like the substitute used 
by a backney coachman for his usnal 
flogging exercise, when his cattle are idle 
_— the stand, in a clear frosty day.— 
is gait was as singular as his gestures, 
for at times he hopped with great per- 
severance on the right foot, then ex- 
changed that supporter to advauce in 
the same manner ou the left, and then 
putting his feet close together, he hopped 
upon bothat once. Hus dress, also, was 
antiquated and extravagant. It con- 
sisted in a sort of grey jerkin, with scar- 
let coffs, and slashed sleeves, shewing a 
scarlet lining; the other parts of the 
dress corresponded in colour, not for- 
getting a pair of seariet stockings, und 
a scarlet bonnet, proudly surmounted 
with a turkey’s feather. Edward, whom 
he did not seem to observe, now per- 
ceived confirmation in his featares of 
whai his mien and gestures had already 
announced. It was apparently neither 
idiocy nor insanity which gave that 
wild, unrettled, irregular expression to 
a (ace, which natnraliy was rather hand- 
some, but something that resembled a 
compound of both, where the simplicity 
of the fool was ouxed with the extrava- 
gauce of a crazed imagination. He sung 
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with great earnestness, and not without 
some taste, a fragment of an vid Scotch 
ditty; 

Falselove, and hast thou play’d me this 

In summer among the flowers? 

I will repay thee back again 

In winter among the showers. 
Unless again, again, my love, 

Unless you turn again, 

As you with other maidens rove, 

T'lismile on other men. 

Here lifting ap his eyes, which had 
hitherto been fixed in observing how his 
feet kept time to the tune, he beheld 
Waverley, and instantly dofted his cap, 
with many grotesque signals of surprie, 
respect, and salutation. Edward, tho’ 
with little hope of receiving an answer 
toany constant question, requested to 
koow whether Mr. Bradwardine were at 
home, or where he could find any of the 
domestics, The questioned party re- 
plied, aud, like the witch of Thalata ; 
© still his speech was song,” 

The Koight’s to the moantain 

His bugle to wind : 
‘The Lady’s to greenwood 
Her garland to bind. 
The bower of Burd Ellen 
Has moss on the floor, 
That the step of Lord William 
Be silent and sure. 


Waverley at length is introduced 
to the owner of the mansion, and 
to his daughter, Miss Rosa Brad- 
wardine, a young lady about se- 
venteen, of whom we can at pre- 
sent only say, that she had already 
been toasted with three cheers at 
the Bautherwhillery club, under 
the name of the “ Rose of Tully- 
veolan.” Her father, as has been 
said, was a Scotch gentleman, en- 
thusiastically attached to the Stew- 
art family ; he had been educated 
for a lawyer, but, as his politics 
precluded the hopes of rising in 
that profession, he went abroad, 
and made five campaigns in foreign 
service. After having escaped 
with some difficulty the conse- 
quences of the rebellion in 1715, 
he had since lived in constant re- 
tirement. The pedantry of the 
lawyer, mixed with the military 
pri of the old soldier, formed a 
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singular combination of character, 
in which, however, good nature 
and honour predominated. Such 
was the nage to whom Wa- 
verley had to introduce himself, as 
the nephew and reputed heir of his 
old friend. The reception he here 
met with induced him to prolong 
his stay, which the singularity of 
his host, and the innocent simpli- 
city of his daughter, had rendered 
peculiarly interesing to a youth of 
our }ero’s romantic turn. He, 
therefore, applied for a renewal of 
his leave of absence, which was 
granted, but not without a friendly 
hint from his commanding officer, 
not to spend his time exclusively 
with persons, who, estimable as 
they might be in a general sense, 
could not be supposed well-affected 
to a government which they had 
declined to acknowledge by takin 
the oath of allegiance. Edwai 
contented himself with returning 
a letter of thanks, couched in ge- 
neral terms, adding an assurance, 
that his loyalty was not in the 
most distant danger of contamina- 
tion, and continued an honoured | 
guest and inmate in the house of 
Tull¥-veolan. 

After passing six weeks here, 
in the pleasing alternation of field 
sports and domestic society, Wa- 
verly, on rising one morn, perceived 
the whole family in a state of great 
perturbation. The servants were 
running backwards and forwards, 
in a mixture of confusion and ter- 
ror; the baron, as the laird was 
styled, traversing the garden, wi 
swift and tremendous strides, with 
@ countenance expressive of the 
strongest feelings of offended pride 
and indignation. Waverley, at 
length, on entering the breakfast 


—— had the mystery unravel- 
ed by Rosa, who told him, that a 
party ef catherans, or highland 
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plunderers, had come down from 
the mountains, and carried off all 
their milk cows. “ We used, said 
she, “ to be free from them, while 
we paid black-mail to Fergus Mac- 
Ivor Vich Ian Vohr; but my fa- 
ther thought it unworthy of his 
rank and birth to pay it any lon- 
ger, and so this disaster has hap- 
pened. My father,” continued 
she, “ will try to recover them by 
the strong hand ;. and then, if he 
is not hurt himself, he will hurt 
some of these wild people, and 
there will be no peace between 
them and us, perhaps, for our life 
time.” Waverly, on hearing this 
strange account, asked whether 
this Fergus, with the unpronounce- 
able name, were the chief thief- 
taker of the district. “ Thief- 
taker !” answered Rosa, laughing, 
“he is a gentleman of great ho- 
nour and co uence, the chief- 
tain of a rful Highland clan.” 
“ And t is black-mail?” “A 
sort of protection money, that low 
country gentlemen and heritors, 
lying near the Highlands, pay to 
some Highland chief, that he may 
neither do them harm himself, nor 
suffer it to be done by others ; and 
then, if your cattle are stolen, you 
have only to send him word, and 
he will either recover them, or 
drive away cows from some distant 
place, where he has a quarrel, and 

ive them to you, to make up your 
oss.” This account of a state of 
systematic hostility and depreda- 
tion in a civilized country, boasting 
its enjoyment of the finest system 
of laws in the world, astonished 
Waverley ; his surprise was en- 
creased on learning, by farther en- 
quiry, that the highland chieftain 
was a polite handsome man, and 
that his sister, Flora Mac-Ivor, was 
one of the most beautiful and ac- 
complished young ladies in the 
country. 
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ey were the debates, and 
many the contradictory opinions, 
among the dependents of the ba- 
ron, how to revenge this insult on 
his honour; for it was this, and not 
the loss, that hurt his pride. How 
they might have terminated can+ 
not now be told, for they were sud- 
denly interrupted by the appear- 
ance of a highlander, dressed in 
the full costume of the nation, who 
came to propose a reconciliation 
between this formidable chieftain, 
and the Lowland baron, Terms 
were agreed on, such as not to 
compromise the dignity and inde- 
pendetee of either partys and the 
unexpected visit ended, by Ed- 
ward's acceptance of the stranger's 
invitation to go along with him to 
the retreat A: the marauder, whe 
had carried off the cattle. 

But few preparations were ne- 
cessary for this expedition. Wa- 
verley, therefore, oy apna set 
out, accompanied by his new friend 
Evan Dhu Maccombich, followed 
by one of the baron’s game-keep- 
ers, who carried his 
and by two wild highlanders, the 
attendants of Evan, one of whom 
had on his shoulder a hatchet at 
the end ofa pole, called a Locha- 
ber axe, and the other a long duck- 
ing gun. After travelling upwards 
of fifteen miles, according to Ed. 
ward's calculation, through a coun- 
try almost impassable to a South- 
ern, his guide made a halt, and 
after sending off Edward's 
bearer, ce gfe of his pier 
to a hamlet about three miles off, 
to pass the night, went forward 
himself to prepure his friend, the 
marauder, for the reception of a 
stranger, who otherwise mri be 
a suspected guest, giving him in 
charge to his remaining attendant. 
Under his guidance he came to the 
border of a lake, which stopt their 
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progress. It was now night ; and 
the moon rising exhibited the wild 
and rugged scene around in all its 
grandeur ; the evening breeze waft- 
ed over the lake the exquisite fra- 
grance of the birch trees which 
fringed its banks. Waverly sat 
entranced in a pleasing reverie, 
from which he was roused by the 
appearance of a light on the other 
side of the lake, like a beacon in 
the horizon: it increased by de- 
grees. Soon a boat was heard ap- 
proaching ; on drawing nearer a 
whistle from it was answered by 
the highlander on shore; it then 
steered to the inlet where the two 
travellers had stopped, took them 
on board, and guided by the light, 
which now flamed broadly over the 
distant margin of the lake, retraced 
its course across the waters. 
( Ta be continued. ) 





The Feud ; a Scottish Story, in se- 
ven cantos. S8vo. pp. 153. Jas. 
Cum™inxcandCo, Dublin. 1814. 
The writer of this poem, as the 

preface informs us, is a female ; the 

work itself the resource of leisure 
hours. Certainly, such hours could 
not be spent in a more innocent 
manner. If music and drawing be 
deemed so essential for filling up 
the many moments of seclusion 
which female life has to spend, as 
to entitle them toa share in the 
literary instruction of every well- 
educated young lady, poetry has a 
much better claim to be wes their 
auxiliary against our great enemy 
in retirement, Idleness. Whether 
the same indulgence is allowable 
to the person who offers to the 
public the production of an idle 
hour, may be more questionable. 

However, we cannot but view with 

indulgence the composition of a 

native and a woman—the one has 

a claim on our feelings, the other 
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on our respect; and these senti- 
ments, though they shall never 
tempt us to deviate from truth, 
must prompt us to soften censure 
into silence. 

One point, however, the for- 
mer of those feelings, regard for 
eur country, compels us to break 
through this rule. For her own 
sake, as well as our’s, we could 
have wished our authoress had se- 
lected a subject from our domestic 
annals. They abound in incidents 
peculiarly suited for the pane 
Many have been already happily 
applied to this purpose—many still 
remain untouched. She may rest 
assured, that a wreath of our own 
wild flowers would deck a poet's 
brow with equal, if not superior 
grace, to the faded flow'rets bor- 
rowed from a neighbouring shore. 
She might have remarked, that the 
Scotch, a nation peculiarly gifted 
with the heaven-born talent of 
song, never deviated from their 
native land. The heath and bram- 
ble formed a crown that was their 
pride, and their neighbour's envy. 
Surely the shamrog of Downpa- 
trick, or the arbutus of Killarney, 
offer a verdure as fresh, and co- 
lours as blooming. The true poet 
should copy nature alone: her 
tints are those of truth; simple, yet 
infinitely diversified. But nature 
cannot be seen in the volume of 
remote history. The narrative 
may, and, indeed, often must be 
traditional, but the scenes, the cha- 
racters, the sentiments—these can, 
and these ought to be taken fresh 
from the soil that gave them birth. 
When Walter Scott paints the 
northern chieftain, or the border 
marauder--when Lord Byron paints 
a Turkish pacha, or a roving pi- 
rate, neither speak from books— 
they tell what they have seen or 
heard of. Let us have the same 


- 
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spirit at home, and our poetry will 
also have to beast at least one of 
the excellencies of the art. 


The present Stateof Ireland, as de- 
lineated in the Honourable Jus- 
tice Fletcher's charge to the Grand 
Jury of the County of Wexford ; 
together with some observations 
on Mr. Peele’s Acts, By Mav- 
rick O'REGAN. 8vo. pp. 22. J. 
CummincGand Co. Dublin. 1814. 
It is strange that a writing, such 

as Justice Fletcher’s charge, should 

have drawn forth but a single an- 
swer. It is still stranger, that this 
answer should have united with 

this judge in one of the most im- 

portant points, and on which he 

lays much stress, the conduct of 
the country gentlemen. On all 
other points we are not ashamed to 
avow our adherence to the inde- 
pendent man, who has raised his 
voice against the abuses that have 
crept into the state; nor should we 
be afraid of taking up the glove 
which this unknown champion has 
thrown down, and entering the lists 
against him, notwithstanding his 
flow of language and ingenuity of 
argument, did we not, in so doing, 
deviate from the rule laid down at 
the commencement of our career, 
not to engage in the discussion of 
political controversies. In enter- 
ing our protest against his charge, 
that undue motives operated on 
Judge Fletcher in his late publica- 
tion, and against his conclusions in 
favour of what we, as well as many 
others, cannot but call abuses, 
founded in injustice, and tending 
to oppression, we must e him 
the credit of accuracy in his state- 
.ment of the substance of Mr.Peel's 
famous bills for preserving the 
peace of Ireland. It contains a clear 
and concise analysis of their con- 
tents. Nor can we altogether with- 
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hold our praise for the ingenious 
turn given to them, in pointing out 
the effects they must produce on 
the country in general. However 
we condemn the cause in which he 
is engaged, we cannot but give due 
credit to the advocate. The fol- 
jowing is the passage we allude ta; 

Such remedies, however, are slow.— 
The beneficial effects resulting from ope- 
rations, which are to accomplish a heal- 
ing change in the whole range of public 
feeling, from the magistrate to the pea- 
sant, must be the result of mach time ; 
something more immediate is wanting to 
check the t vary éffusions of vest- 
lessness and discontent, which, though 
they de ect leave a mark on the calendar, 
areto b« heard of in con newspaper, 
and have been severely felt in many a 
private family. The acts so much cea- 
sured in the charge are of this nature. — 
‘Their general outline is fairly given by 
this writer, because, as has been said, 
whenever facts are at issne, his assertion 
is entitled to confidence ; it is ‘vicfly as 
follows :—Any two magistrates may call 
a special meeeee & the magistrates of 
any county, where, if their number 
anonnt to seven, a petition may be 
framed and transmitted to the rd 
Lieutenant, praying to have the county, 
or any particular division of it, declared 
in a state of disturbance ; a statement of 
the grounds on which it ismade must he 
annexed to the petition. If approved 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Couv+ 
cil, a proclamation to the same cflect is 
iasned, Its principal effects are the 
establishment of a permanent sessions in 
the disturbed district, under the direc- 
tion of a serjeant at law, or other lawy«r 
sent down for that special purpose, to — 
try all persons charged with offences 
tending to the disturbance of the public 
peace, and none other, The following 
are the offences which come within the 
jorisdiction of this court: Inhabitants 
of the disturbed districts being found 
out of their dwellings without good 
cause, at any time between one hour 
after sun-sct and sun-rise--not being 
found at home during the same hoars— 
taking unlawfal oaths—having ars 
without being duly rivileged to keep 
them—being found in public houses at 
any hour between nive at night avd six 
in the morning—assembling tumultaous- 
ly—lawhing seditious pamphlets. The 
punishmcut is transportation for sevem 
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years. The authority of the court, and 
the preservation of the public peace, is 
maintained by a temporary police esta- 
biishment, consisting of a superintend- 
ing magistrate ineach disturbed barouy, 
(whom the usnal county magistrates are 
to assist, aided by a sufficient number of 
extra coustables. All the expences in- 
cusred by this new establishment, which 
is. to coutinue while the disturbances 
exist, and no longer, are to be defrayed 
by the county or district under procla- 
mation. 

This analysis of these bills best ex- 
plains their nature. They cannot be 
forced upou any county without the 
consent of the magistracy, and remain in 

ration no longer than the state of 
disturbance continues. The extraordi- 
nary powers of this court extend but to 
one species of crime, which is well de- 
fined and limited, and it is competent to 
inflict but one species of punishment, a 
punishment not extending to life or pro- 
rty, and acting also as a corrective, 
* removing the offender fram the scenes 
and connections likely to maintain the 
spiritof disturbance, and to tix him for 
a time iv a distant residence, where he 
is necessitated to adopt a course of life, 
which if steadily pursued, must conduct 
him even there to comfort and inde- 
pendence, and when the term of his sen- 
tence has expired, restore him to his 
country, with iahits suitable to a mem- 
ber of eivilized society. 

The effects of these acts in suppressing 
any open symptoms of lawless outrage, 
must be imucdiate, but they are vaiua- 
ble not only on account of the present 
good resulting from them, but because 
they have au almost irresistible tendency 
tu promote the operation of one of those 
great but tardy remedies, so strongly 
recommended iu the charge—the refor- 
mation of the magistracy. The persons 
who now occupy this station, will gain 
nothing by the enforcemcut of these 
acts: on the contrary, their influence 
will be dunimished, their consequence 
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lessened, and the charges on their pro- 
perties increased. Their importance as 
magistrates merges in a great ee in 
that of the new officer who presides in 
the court of special sessions: their su- 
perintendency over the of the 
county is saperseded by temporary 

lice establishment. When they re- 

t on those consequences, when they 
find that their petition will re-act on 
themselves, they will be cautions how 
they invite its powers to their assistance. © 
They will endeavour, by a strict, vigo- 
rous, and paternal discharge of their 
office, to prevent its necessity. They 
will turn their tho from jobs to du- 
ties; their minds will enlarge ; they will 
become acquainted with the real state 
of the surrounding peasantry; they will 
chacever that they have a common inte- 
rest with them ; they willendeaveur not 
to punish but to prevent disturbance ; in 
doing so they will search after the true 
means of rendering the people peace- 
able, and as surely as they seareh after 
it seriously and with sincerity, so surely 
willit be found. 


To conclude; we acknowledge 
our wish to see this great question 
discussed : discussion will lead to 
truth, truth to reform, and reform 
to happiness. The more it is can- 
vassed, the more will the correct- 
ness of the venerable judge’s asser- 
tions be confirmed, that the evils 
ef Ireland are not connected with 
any thing bordering on disaffection ; 
that they originate in internal griev- 
ances, long existing and deeply 
rooted; that the principal of these 
rest with the country gentlemen ; 
and that on their refermatian de- 
pends the future tranquillity, nay, 

thaps, the very existence of lre- 

das part of the British empire. 





NEW TREATISE ON LATIN PROSODY. 


Te 
(To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) 


SER, 

Ir has often surprised me that 
Alvarez’ Prosody,the rules of which 
are frequently incorrect, incom 
plete, and written in a very barba- 


a 


rous style, should exist so long © 
without being su by any 
more useful boe There is no 
person who either teaches er stue 
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dies the Roman poets, but must cer- 
tainly feel the necessity of at least 
a more complete treatise on Letin 
metres and quantity, than Alvarez. 
Such as learn this prosody alone, 
if they do not lay down certain 
rules for themselves, from continual 
reading and observation, will be 
entirely at a loss for the quantit 
of many incipient and middle syl- 
lables, and also led astray in a num- 
ber of words, not to mention the 
inaccuracies which occur almost in 
every page. Can the following be 
called rules ? 
* Nomina Greecorum certa sine lege va- 
gantur.’’s 
” Usus te plura docebit.”” 
“ O Latinum in variis breviat vel protrahit 
usus.”” 
“ Casibusobliquis vix crescit prima,” 
“ Queeque ultra invenias.” 
“ O parvum in Greecis brevia, producito 
magnum.” 
“ Productos Greecos casus adjunge vocan- 
di.” 
“ M vorat Eclipsis; pris¢i breviare sole- 
bant.”” 
Besides, a person may write seve- 
ral Heroic, Sapphic, and Trochaic 
verses, &c. strictly adhering to the 
rules for poetical arrangement laid 
down by Alvarez, and yet not 
write one correctly. 
To remedy these defects, I have, 
from the labour and observation of 
ROR eS ee 
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several years, written ann hm 
tise on latin prosody, which, 
from its present stake of forward- 
ness in the press, I ex in a few 
w resent to the public.— 

The plan is as follows : 
, rules are injatin hexameter 
e, as smooth and comprehensii® 
as their didactic nature will allew ; 
the explanations in English prose, 
with a numerous and select col- 
lection of examples .from the best 
authors, nothing new being ad- 
vanced without a and autho- 
ritative proof. e rules for the 
encrease of nouns and verbs in 
Alvarez are numerous and come 
plex, besides frequently defective ; 
my rules are entirely on a new 
plan, deduced from analogy, and 
extremely simple. I have also ad- 
ded rules for vowel before vowel, 
in Greek and fi words, and 
for incipient and middle syllables ; 
and also supplied the other defects 
of Alvarez, — Mon are ay 
at the end of eac upter, for the 
méconnge ef those The wad wilt 
prefer them; and likewise with a 
view of rendering the purchase of 
his treatise altogether unnecessary. 

I am, sir, yéitir’s, &c. 
. B, Hickre. 
Dublin, Sept. 19, 1814. 
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ON COLOU 


Tue three simple colotifs are 
seldom exhibited by nature im a 
state of putity, but their bidary 
combinations are abundant, and 
their ternary compotinds almost 
infinite. It might appear that the 
great confusion in naming colours 
arises from this diversity of ter- 
nates; Wit it can be that 
the less complex tints, and even 

Vou. IL, 


re = 
RS, AND THEIR NOMENCLATURE. 
(Concluded from page 156.) 
cr 


the primary hues themselves, dre 
very frequently mishamed. The 
Latins disti yellow by Fia- 
veus (ftom the colour of ripe corn), 
and it is Curious from this to ré- 
mark, that the true tint of what 
has been taketi to signify a primi- 
tive colour, is in fact a ternate, 
being of blue and red, 
sureharged with yellow. If we 


o 
- 
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refer to the blue of the sky, Ce- 
ruleus, the idea will vary with eve- 
ry effect of light and circumstance 
of season, and hence it cannot be 
taken as a certain hue, far con- 
sidered as a simple colour: it is a 
ternate of blue, neutralized by 
ange. Many flowers are called 
i. which are decidedly orange 
or purple. Red-lead and vermillion 
are orange—Lake and Carmine are 
purple. The eonception of true 
red, indeed, is generally the least 
correct of all the simple colours. 
Of fifty objects that are usually 
called red, not one, perhaps, pre- 
sents an exact specimen of that 
‘colour. Let those who wish to 
satisfy themselves of this, question 
a friend on a few specimens, and 
decide by the test given in section 
land 2 of page 156, 
The greatest difficulty in settling 
a definite nomenclature, appears to 
lie in fixing on a certain tint of 
each primary colour, to serve as a 
criterion of its perfect hue, and a 
material obstacle offers itself in the 
varidus and opposite properties of 
which colours are possessed, which 
are hardly reducible to simple 
terms; such brightness, trans- 
perency. warmth—dulness, opaci- 
ty, and coldness, and all these are 
liable tc misrepresentation from the 
various degrees of sensibility inci- 
dent to the optic nerve. aving 
the minute adjustment of these 
matters to thosewho may have more 
leisure and ability to discuss the 
subject, I shal] proceed to explain 
the system of naming and repre- 
senting colours, from which I have 
experienc -dconsiderableadvantage 
in iny professional pursuits, and as 
I shall state it abstractedly, it may 
perve the purpose of any one who 
all form to himself determined 
eas of the simple colours, 


The simple colours I distinguish 
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by their latin names, adding a letter 
to flavus for the sake of simila- 
rity of termination, and they are re- 
spectively represented by the figures 
ais ype in the diagram, poge 155, 

mark the equi-binary com- 
pounds with the conjunct names of 
their simples ; but as each of them 
can be named and represented ip 
two different ways, bearing the 
same import, I reject one of each 
of these, in order to avoid confu- 
sion ; thus rubeus-ceruleus 14 Js 
suppressed, and ceruleus-rubeus 4] 
is retained. When one of the co- 
lours has less force than the other, 
it is distinguished by ending in eo, 
and has a point placed immediately 
after the figure which represents it ; 
as ceruleo-rubeus 4,1 is an orange, 
surcharged with red, or red tinged 
weakly with yellow : by this means, 
also, the designation of every tint 
composed of unequal forces, termi- 
nates with the name of its predo- 
minating colour. 

The triple compound tint, which® 
has all its parts in mutual counter- 
action, I call equi-ternius, and re- 
present it by 7, which is the sum of 
all the parts of everyternate. When 
the component parts of a ternate 
are all in different proportions, the 
name of the least stands first in ox- 
der, and ends in 0; the middle force 
ends in eo, and is the middle term ; 
the greatest proportion finishes with 
its original name: the respective 
figures are placed in like order, 
with points after the first and se- 
cond.-thus, a grey, formed of a 
little yellow, more blue, and still 
more red, is flavo-ceruleo-rubeus 
2.4.1. When two colours in a ter- 
nate are equal, and a third less, the 
latter force is placed first, and ends 
in eo, with a point placed after its 
figure, while the others retain their 
origi] names; as a li yellow 


added tg perfect purple ‘is flaveo- 
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ceruleus-rubeus 2.41. But when 
iwo colours are in equal force and 
a third is greater, then the former 
are placed first, and both end in eo, 
with a point after their joint figures, 
and the other retains its ori 
term; as red, added in superior 
force to a perfect green, is daveo- 
ceruleo-rubeus 24.1. 

As it may be expected that & 
should give my reasons for prefer- 
ring thissystent of nomination to the 
bames getierally if use, I shall 
merely state, that the usual terms 
for binary and ternary tints do not 
give any distinct idea of their con- 
stituent principles, and that those 
for the latter are so very complex, 
as hardly to be understood ; which 
inconveniencies are completely ob- 
viated in the proposed nomencla- 
ture. Ceruleus-rubeus indicates a 
tint formed from equal forces of 
blue and red, which the word pur- 
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dicates a tint whose red ptevails, 
and yellow is in greater force than 
blue: the least complex idea that 
I can give of this fi the usual terms 
is, reddish-brown inclined to light- 
iver and I will venture to say, 
that ‘this would never convey a 
correct idea of the relative forces 
of its component parts. 

By changing the terminationgin 
us to an, the nomenclature will suit 
the English idiom better, and may 
be used adjectively, as cerulean- 
rubean, purple, flaveo-rubean, fiery- 
orange, flavo-ceruleo-rubean, grey- 
igh-brown, equi-ternian, black, In 
the following classification, the 
equi-binates and the ternates, where 
they prevail, are exceptions to the | 
finishing term, indicating a predo- 
minance of its hue; and each of 
them could stand in two es of 
the arrangement, but are reduced, 
from the reason already assi 


here their ieee 


ple only implies, and which may and are pla 
equally imply fiery purple or blue terminations stit best with the ge- 
purple. Cerulo-flaveo-rubeus in- neral plan, 
NOMENCLATURE, 
REG + cc ccceccccesonscssterress -Rabeus---- 1 
Purple seosdeteondseesvedy Cetulensrubens.-:--- 41 
Reddish-purple «+ «-+++++: Ceruleo-rabeus: - ++ 44 
Dark-orange «++++++++++> Flaveo-rabeus ---- a4 
Reddish-brown- ----- Fliaveo-ceruleo-rabeus -- 4,1 
Grey sp setsercceens Flaveo-cernlens-rnbets-- 2.41 
Greyish-browa *-.--- Flayo-veruleo-rubeus«+-- 2.4.1 
Olive-brown +----++- Centilo‘flaveo-rubeus---- 4,91 
aaa 
Vellow sees secdddeccsceges steee Flaveus: +++ e 
Orange oad ded vecesceegeors Rubeus-flaveus- --- 12 
YVeilow-orange «++ +++++++>- Rubeo-flaveus- --- 2.1 
Light-greem «+++ +e+eeeres Ceruleo-flaveus -> 4.2 
Light-olive-+«-++-- Certleo-rabeo-flayems «+++ 42.1 . 
Brown: «+++ +++s-+. Ceruleo-ru rede ~ sine ae 
Brownish-olive ..,.Cerule-rubeo- er+s 41,9 
Warurolive --++++ Rubo-ceruléo-flaveus *... 1.42 
* i ; 
Blue SO eee eee tenner reneee ‘Ceralens- «+4 4 
GrEOM +6 be eee cence +++ Flaveus-cerule@i - -- 24 wb 
Dark-greem ++ ¢+++-++++- Flaveo-cerulens - «++ 2.4 
Dark-parple- +. «++-+««+- Rubeo.cefulens - - -- 1.4 
Blue-grey+--+-+++- Rubeo-flaveo-cerulens +---- = 12.4 
Olive -«+eee: Rubeo-flavens-cerniens «--. 1.94 
Olive-green -----+- Rubo-flaveo-céruleus- +--+ 1.2.4 
Dark-olive «.-.++-Flavo-rubeo- ‘+ Be 


Limerick, Sept. 181%. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


A Pe View of the Agriculture of 
the Orkney Islands, with observations 
on the means of their improvement, 

for the consideration of the 
ssid by Jobn Shireff. 


The Farmer's Magazine; a periodical 
work, exelusively devoted to Se me 
quae 


drawn p 
Board o 
Bvo. 108. 


ture and Rural Affairs; publis 
terly. No. 59. 3s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The History and Lilustration of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, constituting a portion of 


the Cathedral Antiquities of 


work ; by John Britton, F, 8. A. 
1. II. 4to, 12s. each. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


wh Catalogue 4 anextensive omen Re 
Books -; comprising s- mi 
torical and Poetical Classes now on 


sale by W. Ford, Manchester. 13, 6d. 
CLASSICS. 


Poete Minores Greci, precipua lec- 
tionis varietate et indicibus locupletis- 


simis instruxit ThomagGaisford, A. M. 


Tom. IL. @vo. 15s, 


An Abridgement of the History of 
Rome; by Velleius Paterculua. Trans- 


lated by George a A.M. Byv0. 9s. 


Three Dramas, viz. the Ball Ticket: 
the Mysterious Pocket; and the Heir- 


ess. imo. 3s. 
EDUCATION, 


New Orthographical Exercises, with 
Srthoepy of every ‘word, 
modern 


the correct 


according to the most approved 


usage, for the use of Foreigners and 
by Alex. Power, 
Master of the Academy, Ashford, Kent, 


schools in general ; 


i@mo. ¢s. 


Clef, ou themes traduits de la Gram- 


ire de Nicholas Hamel. 1 3s. 
troductory Latin Eelam thon 
of Clarke, Ellis, and T ; 


for the younger classes. o igmo. 
2s. 6d. 
A Practical View of Christian Edu- 
cation in its early tage. - 58. 
Original Letters of Advice toa young 
Lady, oo Education, K Litera. 
ture, Amusements, and other subjects; 


by the Author of the Polite Reasoner. 


jemo. 2s. 6d. 
Juvenile Arithmetic, or the Child's 
Guide togfigures, being an 


intree 
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BRITISH WORKS PUBLISHED. 


duction to Joyce’s Arithmetic. 18mo., Is, 

Five hundred Questions deduced from 

the Abridgement ef Goldsmith's History 

Rome, te which is annexed a brief 

chof the Roman Government, and 

a Chronological Table; by J. Gorton. 
18mo, 1s, > 

HISTORY. © 

A Historical View of the State of tlie 

‘Protestant Dissenters in England, and 

of the progress of free inquiry and reli- 

gious liberty, from the revolution to the 

accession of Queen Anne; by Joshua 
Toulmin, D.D. 8vo. 12a. 

Law. 
An Analysis, arranged so as to serve 


. 95 a compendious digested Index, of 
Each Cathedral making a compete M 


r Fearne’s essay on contingent re- 


. mainders, and executory devises; by R. 


H. Coote, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 

rts of cases orpnee and deter- 

in the Court of Exchequer, Eas- 
- bo eg wd Terms, os bmw Ill.; 
eorge Price . © Middle 

Temple Vol. 1, Part 1-0v0. os 

A pontine on & Criminal Fieating wale 
recedents 0 ictments, special pleas 

c. adapted to practice; by Thomas 
Starkie, Esq. of Lincola’sInn. 2 vols, 
at 4s. aR 

¢ origin, progress, t prac: 
tice of the Ban rupt Lows, bor im 
England and Ireland ; by Edw. Chris- 
tian, Esq. of Gray’s Inn, Vol. II. svo. 
li. 2s. 
MEDICINE. . 

Observations on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption; by Hen. Herb. Southey,M.D. 
Bvo. 78. 
. MISCELLANIES. 

An Olio of Anecdotes and Memoran- 
da; by Wm. Davis. limo. 5s, 

The Eclectic Review, for September, 
1814, being No. 3 of the second volume 
of the new series. ¢s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Papers of John 
Smeaten, Civil Engineer, &c. with 12 
engraving. 4to. ll. 11s. 6d. 

List of the Navy for 
compiled by authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the ty. 13. 6d, 

Considerations sur Geneve, dans ses 
reports avec L’Angleterre, et les Etats 
Protestans, Suivies d'un discours pro- 
noncé a Geneve sur la P ie d’his- 
toire. Par J. C. L. Simende de Sismon- 
di. 8vo. 4s. 

The Poetical Register for +810 and 
1811; being the @th vol. of the work» 
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The Annual Register, or a view of 
the History, Politics, and Literatur, 
fur the year 1205, being the 5th voiume 
of a new serics. 8VO. 138. 

The Doctrineef Chances, or the The- 
ory of Gamin ™g made easy to every per- 
son acquainted with common arithmetic, 
so as to cnable them to caleniate the 

robabilitics of events in lotteries, cards, 
[eone-susiem dice, &c. ; by Wm. Rouse. 
6vo. 15s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Confessions of Sir Henry Lon- 
gueville ; a novel; by R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
2 vols. 12mo. 10s. ‘6d. 

Duty, a novel; hy the late Mrs. Ro- 
berts, authoress ‘of Rose and Eaily. 3 
vols, 12m0. 195. 

PORTRY. 

Carmen Britaniewm ; or, the Song of 
Britain, written in honour of the Prince 
Regent; by Edward Hovell Thurlow, 
Lord Thutlow. 1, Seng 

THEOLOGY. 

Select Nonconformist’s remains; be- 
ing original Sermons of Qliver Hey wood 
Thomas Jollie, Henry Newcome, and € 

ry Rendiebury; with memoirs of 
pa compiled mostly from their 
col papers ; by Richard Siate. i2mo. 


A Sermon, preached at the Cathedral 
Church of St. Panl, London, on Thurs- 
day, Jnly 7, 1814, being the day appoint- 
ed for a kegiving ; by G. 
H. Law, of Chester. 8v0. 9s, Gd. 

A ve View of the Churches 
of Rome and : by Herbert 
Marsh, R. D. Sye. 7s. 6d. 

Tractson the Dectrine of the Hol ly 
Trinity, and on the Athanasian and N 
cene Creeds, from several eminent wri- 
ters; by Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St. 
David. Bvo. 4s. 
E Christianity considcred, 


vangelical 
and shewn to be synonimous with Uni- 
taranism; in a course of lectures on 
some of the mast controverted oRee 
Christian Doctrine ; addressed to Tri- 


nitariaue; by Johu Grandy.' 2 vols. 
Bye. al. ds, 
VOVAGES AND TRAVELS. ha 

A Jovrnal of a ) in 1811 
1812, te Madras and China, returning 
by eG of Good Hope and St. He- 

py bs by Semen Wathen. Illustrated by 
loured prints. 4to. 31. 3s. 

A Translation of the first two volumes 
of the Relation Historique, under the 
title of Persopal Narrative of Travels to 
oe Equinoct:al Regions of pte 4 

ontinent, the years 1 
1009; neduanpuatea by the ebebe of the 
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text of the Atlas Pittoresqne, and ase- 
lection of Plates by M. de Humboldt ; 
hy Helen Maria Williams, 4 vols. 8v0. 
2i. 115. dd. 

An Aceount of a Voyage to 
nia, and travels into the interi that 
country, executed under the of 
a nar 4 soya in 1809-10: 

ustrated bya ebarts, and Teer 
ings; by Henry Salt, alt, Esq. 4to. 51. 5s. 


BRITISH WORKS IN salad THE PRESS. 


Spredily will be pal in 2 vols, 
Svo. illustrated by plates, Lowry, 
Systematic Education, or 


lorurnrtion | ie the various 
of Li and hs with practi- 
cal roles for stadyi branch of 
art my wee 4 the Rev. W. 
erd, ey. Lent. Carpenter, 
L.L.D. and the Rev. J, Joyee. : 
Pp the middle of September will 
ished, price 1s, 6d. the third 
of Lackington, Allen, and Ce,’s 
logne, for 1814; containing the 
lasses—Miscellgneons Latin Anthors, 
Dictionaries, and Grammars, B 
phy and Typography, threw whe 
aren and o 

Natura! History, greats and Kara 
Economy, Anatomy, Medicine, La 
and Old Sos 

The fourth and part, PNY 
this Catalogue, containing a very valua- 
ble collection of Divinity, Ecclesiastical 
History, and Sermons, and ap ap ix 
of Additions to all the Classes, being re- 
cept purchases, will be pu at 
Christmas, 

he first and second parts may stil] be 
, price 1s. 6d, 

Speedily wiil be published, elegantly 
printed in Svo. price 18s. in boards, a 
new edition, with some additions never 
before published, of The English Works 
of Reger Ascham, Breerates to Queen 
Elizabeth: contai Report and 
: mag of the and State of 

apd Charles his 
TL Toxophilus, or the School 
» with the original dedica- 
Seboaimester. Henry Yi te Gusse 
ter. ° 
Elizabeth of (a work which he 4 
to have meditated, but oon 
the Lives of von ong Ses now ant 
“iginal Bis. in_ the 


ted from the 
Loire} rs puaian. o oy Pamillar Let- 


ters. To which w refixed the 
Life of the intr Same oad 
—, hy Dr 

N. Jickling, Bsq. barrister, is prepar- 


bysei- 


. 
of Shooti 
tion to 
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ing a Digest of the Castom Laws, to be 
printed in a quarto volume. 

The Rev. T. Vaughan has in the press 
some account of the Life, with origina 
Lettess, of the Rev. T. Robinson, late 


of ter 

Mr. Maddock, barrister, has in consi- 
derable forwardoess, the Principles and + 
Practice of the Court of Chancery, in 
two large octavo volumes. 

Mr. James, of Wells-street, will spee- 
dily pablish a Treatise on the Princi- 
ples of Projection, the projection of the 

re, and the construction of ma 
illustrated by eighteen plates of dia- 


Mr. Leigh Hant has iv the press, the 
Descent of Liberty ; a mask Mpallesion 
to the close of the war. 

A Short Excursion in France, in 1814, 
with engravings of the Venus de Medi- 
cis and Apollo Belvidere, is nearly ready 
for pablication 

Rev. J. Grant wili soon publish 
the second volume of his History of the 
English Church and Sects, which will 
inciade an account of the sect who have 
adopted the delasions of Joanna South- 
cott. 

Dr. Spurzheim is preparing for the 

ress, an Anatomical and Physiological 
Seeatention of the Brain, as indicative 


bhcations. f Sept. 


A Treatise on the Abuses of the Laws 
is if the press, principally tending to 
shew, that the arrest on mesne process 
is equally oppressive on the plaintiff as 
the defendant, and thémecessity of esta- 
blishing some court, in which a trades- 
man can recover a small debt. 

Mr. Watkin is engaged on a new edi- 
tion, with great additions, of his Trea- 
tise on Copyholds, which will be printed 
in two royal octavo volumes, 

A new edition of Byron’s Miscella- 
neous Poems, in two octavo volumes, is 


, mearly ready for publication. 


Dr. Jameson 1s preparing a new edi- 
tion of the Lite of King RobertBrace, 
by John Barbour, avchdeacon of Aber- 
deen; and of the Acts and Deeds of Sit 
William Wallace, by Henry the Min- 
strel; from the MS. of both im the Ad. 
vocates’ Library, with biographical 
sketches, notes, anda —— 

Miss Sta Letters from dtaly, with 
considerable tions, are now in the 
press. 

From a retarn made to the house of 
commons relative to the British Muse- 
um, it appears that the utility of bavi 
a perfect fac-simile of so much of 
Codex Alexandrinas, deposited in the 
Miuiseum, as comprises the Old Testa- 
ment, in consequence of the de- 





of the faculties of the mind. Thework cay of this ancient manuscript, by the 
will appear in @ royal octavo volume, "avages of time, is strongly urged by the 
with engravings. principal dignitaries of the church, and 
A Memoir of the Expedition employ- the heads of col aud professors of 
ed in the Conquest of Tova, with asur- divinity in Oxford and Cambridge. A 
vey of the Islands forming the Oriental fac-simile of the part containing the 
Archipelago, is in the press, illustrated New Testament, was ac ished by 
by thirty-four ma’ views. Dr. Woide in the year 1786. 
Dr. Trotter, of Newcastle, is prepar- 4, thatthe Rev. arvey 
ing for the press, Reflections ate Bie. the keeper of the printed books in the 
eases of the Poor for the last 10 years; British Museum, will undertake to com- 
being a summary of the cases of upwards plete one of the Old Testament in nine 
of 3000 patients who have received his years: The expence of printing 250 co- 
gratuitous advice. pies of the manuscript will be 73391. 178+ 
Dr. John Greig will soon publish, in Od. Mr. Baber has ety published a 
quarto, a Brief Survey of Holy Island, fac-simile of the Book of The 
the Parp idands, aetiapoodjocent Coast Alexandrian manuscriptis, with the ex- 
of Northumberland, Wustrated by en-, ception of the Vatican Codex, now in 
gravings. the national library at Paris, the most 
The Rev. Wm. Butcher, of Ropsley, 


t copy, by many centuries, of the 
will soon publish a volume of rourses scriptures. After having been 


on the leading Doctrines of Christianity, the revered treasure of the Greek church 
calculated for family reading. for several hundred years, it was in 16% 
The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, of York, is presented by Cyril Luca, the patria 
preparing an edition of the Holy Bible, of Constantinople, te Ki 
with notes, critical, moral, and devo. F to preserve it from 
tional, which is intended tobe published ty of Mahometan su 
in parts. years after, the lear: 
ir. James White, of Exeter, has a wasctrangled by order of the Turkish 
fourth volume of his Treatise on Veteri- government, in couse of a mis- 
Medicine, nearly ready for publi. representation of his zealous {efforts to 
cation. reform the discipline of the Greek charclp 


fu- 
ition. Ten 
and pions donor 
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Pi scelianea. 
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Coe OBSERVATIONS ON THE FASHIONS AND 
RESS OF THE PRESENT MONTH, 


A 


In the walking costume thereis 
but little ngyelty since..our lest 
number. 

In morning dresses, laced bodies 
still continue to be wern; dresses 
are made ag much as ever off the 
shoulders, and waists are even shor- 
ter than they were last month.— 
Coloured skirts and white bodies 
stillcontinueto be worn with braces; 
but the same objection may be 
made to them, 

In turning to tHe dinner cos- 
tame, we shall find full frock bo- 
dies (if bodies they ean be called, 
which measure only a few inches) 
and short skirts, which afford too 
liberal a view of a well-turned an- 
cle. Dinner dresses areg@ostly 
made in clear muslin. Whitesars- 
net is in very high estimation; co- 
loured ones, if worn at all, continue 
to be ornamented with silk fancy 
trinuning, but white is generally 
trimmed with lace. 

In full dress, frocks and drapes 
ries of white lace continue in the 
‘highest estimation; French gauze 
frocks, with bedics and short sleeves 
of ribband net, are next to them. 
Crape declines in favour, but is 
still worn by a few elegantes. Lace 
draperies do not differ in their form 
from S.oseof thelast month. The 
gauze frocks of which we have 
spoken, are made in all t ion- 
able colours. of the month; their 
form is a simple frock, fastened up 
behind with small fancy silk orna- 
, ments ; andthe body, whichismade 
to fit the shape without any fulness, 


is composed of ribband net, to coge =m 


respond in colour with the dress; 
pr if the frock js whige, the body 


fall 
and sleeves are of any of the fa- 
shionable colours for the month. 

The sleeve, which is short and 
full, is not novel, but it is extreme- 
ly tasteful, its form is an e 
and is finished, as is the bottom of 
the dress, with «colloped floss silk 
fancy trimming of peculiar beauty 
whichis laid on round the bottom 
of the skirt in waves This taste- 
ful little dress has all that jaunt 
air so peculiar to the French fa- 
shiong without any of that 
which so often distinguishes 
on the contrary, it is simply ele- 

nt. 

Some alteration has taken place 
in the manner of dressing the hair 
sinee our last number; it is worn 
much: fuller on the temples, and in 
large loose curls. Some elegantes . 
also adept the perfect Grecian 
style of braiding it on the fore- 
head, and twisting it up behind. — 
It is to be ae ay 
style of dressing ir can 
becoming only to those ladies whe 
are critically iful. 


In half-dress, small lace caps, 


I 


n 


i 


the ringlets of the hair, are very 
much worn; asare also little cottage 
caps, made of intermingled ribband 
and lace. 
In full-dress, tiaras of diamond 
1, are higher im estimation 
than any other ornament. Turbans 
made of or crape handker- 
chiefs, embroidered in silk or sil- 
ver, are also much in fequest for 
atronly belles. Pearl sprigs and 
artificial flowers are in very high 
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In jewellery we have nothing 
new to announce. 

Dress and walking shoes and 
boots continue the same as last 
month; but the form of dress slip- 
pers istertainly very far fram ap- 
propriate, they are too much over 
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the instep. Fashionable colours 
for month continue the same 
as the last, with the exception of 
the pigeon’s, a 1 colour in 
shot silk; it is blue and pink, and 
forms one of the most striking co- 


lours. 
PARE fi Ee 
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(Continued from p. 177+) 
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Ix the mean time, the two sis- 
ters attained their sixteenth year ; 
naturehad bestowed on them 
ty as interesting as regular; their 
resemblance was always equally 
striking. The same features, the 
same stature, the same tene of 
voice, made them appear 80 simi- 
lar, that, till then, a mother’s eye 
alone could ascertain the distinc- 
tion. However, on viewing and 
comparing themattentively, it could 
be perceived that one of them was 
handsomer and had a more grace- 
ful air than her sister: her entire 
figure was a master-piece of nature, 
of which her sister to be 
the copy; but this difference was 
too delicate to strike common or 
inattentive observers.: Educated 
in the most retired solitude, they 
had hitherto seen no one but their 
relations, their domestics, and the 
rustic vil : they ped been 
beheld without an idea & + compa- 
rison. Had they lived in theworld 
they would have had neither the 
same characters nor the same sen- 
timents; each would have been 
told a thousand times in private, 
that she was the most lovely Gnd 
the handsomest, and each would 
have concluded by believing, or at 
least by wishing, the assertion to 
be true. But — state of pleas- 
img simplicity, the slightest idea of 
dieing never extoved tae Gals be 
soms: they were at the age in 


which violent attachments have all 
the simplicity of childhood, all the 
energy and noble sensibility of 
youth. Oh! how sweet it is to 
love with a happy inexperience, 
when the heart has yet no thought 
of inconstancywer ingratitude. The 
Savinias cherished their mutual af- 
fection in perfect security: re- 
solved never to separate, they be- 
lieved that death itself could not 
divide them, because they believed 
that the life of one depended, by a 
physical necessity, on that of the 
other. This sentiment produced 
in them an almost magical effect. 
For the love of life and of our own 
welfare, that species of selfishness 
that never can be destroyed, was 
in them the most energetic motive 
of a reciprocal attachment and 
boundless devotion. They could 
not excite in one another the feel- 
ing of gratitude : but is this noble 
sentiment necessary to friendship ? 
Is it consistent even with real sym- 
oes ? While we love, we be- 
ieve that we owe nothing— oe feel 
that all is paid ; and what gratitude 
could be produced by the great- 
est kindnesses, and the most affect- 
ing actions, which can excite no 
astonishment, and which have ne- 
ver been considered as painful ef- , 
forts or sacrifices. The frine loved 
each other as themselves: had one 
of them exposed her life to save 
that of the other, she would have 
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thought that she was but acting for 
herself, and, in fact, would have 
only yielded to an irresistible im- 
pulse. knew each other so 
well, and their sentiments were so 
perfectly similar, that they never 
asked each other's opinion on any 
subject ; they always knew it be- 
fore hand: this mutual confidence 
deserved no praise ; they knew each 
other's thoughts so well, that con- 
cealent would have been impos- 
sible. Always together, they could 
not quit each other without an ex- 
ertion, they could not separate with- 
out inquietude—one without the 
other could not taste an amuse- 
ment. Far from enjoying any 
splendid spectacle, she would only 
have wished for it; ‘ my sister has 
not seen it.” One of their great- 
est pleasures was to pass the fine 
summer evenings on the rock which 
bore their name, and which was si- 
tuate on the borders of e La- 
verzer. Antonia, from the first 
day of her arrival at her uncle's 
villa, had admired this rock, cover- 
ed with moss and verdure, whose 
summit afforded a kind of platform, 
on which two persons could sit, 
conveniently. e view from this 
spot was enchanting ; on one side 
the eye reposed on an extent of 
waving meadows; on the other it 
commanded a yiew of the lake 
through its whole extent, from the 
foot of the rock inst which it 
dashed its waves, till it lost itself 
in the distant horizon. There An- 
tonia and Mulsain often passed their 
sweetest hours, and on the birth- 
ay of the twins, Antonia dedicat- 
this rock to them, bey — 
two to be on 
bank nd had tha peck inscribed 
with the name of Savinia: 
The two sisters took 
admiring the » 
piety and fri ip had made so 
on, Il. 
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dear ; roses and lilies formed a spe- 
cies of crown around the rock: 
wreaths of vine and woodbine unit- 
ed the poplars, and during the 
whole summer these two trees, 
swect emblem of kindred tender- 
ness, were adorned with the fresh- 
est flowers, the product of the gar- 
dens and the fields: the rock it- 
self was overspread with rose-leaves: 
they plundered without mercy the 
flower-garden and the fields, to 
adorn it: it then appeared little 
more than an enormous heap of 
flowers; a poet might have mis- 
taken it for the throne of Flora,— 
There, for hours together, the Sa- 
vinias enjoyed their happiness, and 
formed innocent projects, not for a 
distant futurity, for the future is 
unthought of in moments of happi- 
ness, but for the morrow, or the 
remainder of the evening. Often 
they sung ballads; often would 
they contemplate their figures in 
the lake, reflected, as in a mirror, 
from the surface of the pure and 
transparent water ; sometimes one 
of them stooping forward, and be- 
holding her own image underneath, 
would cry, with a smile, “ sis- 
ter I am looking at you.” “ Yes,” 
would the other answer, tenderly 
embracing her, “ yes, it is I in- . 
deed.” 


read alternately to old Ludvil, dur- 
ing which time she who was not 
reading walked in the en by 
Antonia’s directions, } morn- 
ing, the younger Savinia, while her 
sist®r was engaged in the usual 
on er edge of 

at the guodener's child, 


duty, was sitti 
large pond in 
was looki 
who was playing at a little d 

from her, she saw it fall into 


pond: th it was but 
three feet deep, the 
“rm 
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been infallibly drowned, had not 
Savinia darted into the water like 
lightning, and seized it, at the mo- 
ment when its mother, distracted 
with terror, was hastening to its 
assistance. Savinia placed the lit- 
tle one in her arms, while the poor 
woman, bathed in tears of gratitude 
and joy, flung herself at te feet, 
crying out, “ Oh, my dear young 
lady, tell me to whom I owe the 
life of my child?” “ How,” re- 
turned her benefactress, “ do you 
not know that I am one of the Sa- 
vinias ?” “ Pardon me,” said the 
poor woman, “ but I wish to know 
which; give me some token to dis- 
tinguish you from your sister.”—- 
* From my sister! why so?”— 
“ That I may always know the sa- 
viour of my child.” “ "Tis my sis- 
ter or I; is it not the same thing ?” 
* Not at all the same tome.” Sa- 


vinia thought this answer so ex- 
traordinary, that she could not help 
smiling ; *“* My good Maria,” said 


she, “‘ be assured that there can be 
no difference between the Savi- 
nias.” “ But it is you alone that 
have saved my child.” “ Had my 
sister been in my place she would 
have done just the same.” 
it is you I ought to love.” “ You 
ought then to love my sister.” — 
“ Not as well as you.” “I see I 
cannot set you right—listen to me. 
If you do not love my sister as well 
as me, I shall think you ungrate- 
ful.” “ Ungrateful ! Oh heaven— 
and I so thankful.” “ If so, “you 
will love both the Savinias equally.” 
«« My dear young lady, if instead 
of —— yourself into the water 
for my child, you had done me an 
injury, ought I to wish the same to 
your sister?” “ You are not ar- 

ing justly : is it possible we could 
v4 an injury ? is it possible we can 
be wicked °” heavens, no: 
but—if one of the two—if your 


és 
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sister were so"—*“* If so, we would 
be nolonger the Savinias, we would 
be two diilerent persons.” As she 
spoke these vere she approached 
the gate of the mansion-house, 
whither she was hastening tochange 
her clothes. 

In one of the finest evenings in 
the summer. the two sisters, seated 
on their rock, witnessed a scene 
which affected them strongly. Op- 
posite to them, on the other side 
of the lake. stood a solitary cottage, 
shaded with elms, and surrounded 
with a neat garden. The Savinias 
knew the proprietors of this habi- 
tation; they were an old widow 
and her two grand-daughters, one 
of whom, who had just, married, 
was on that day about to bid adieu 
to the shores of thelake, her native 
soil, in order to settle at the vil- 
lage of her new spouse, about 
twenty leagues distance. The Sa- 
vinias, though at a distance, per- 
ceived distinctly, the widow, her 
son-in-law, and her daughters, quit- 
ting the little cottage, and slowly 
approaching the shore, where the 
boat, that was to carry the bride 
and bridegroom to their new home, 


« Yet “was tied to the withered trunk of 


an old willow. The grandmother 
and her daughters embraced one 
another with tears, and when the 
final moment of separation drew 
near, the young sis‘er of the new- 
married woman darted into the 
boat, to c once more to her 
bosom the beloved companion she 
was about to lose. Atlength they 
parted; the boat receded from the 
shore : the yo woman, bathed 
in tears, her arms towards 
the objects of her early affection, 
and towards the peaceful roman 
that contained her cradle; w 

exposed to the mercy of the stor- 
my lakes of this country, she aban- 
doned the sweet asylum where the 
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happiest years of life, the years of 
innocence, had glided away, to go 
in quest of an unknown country, 
agitated with the emotions of a 
vague uncertainty, arising from the 
prospect of a union, whose conse- 
quences yet were doubtful. This 
sight affected the sist.:3 deeply.— 
« Alas!” said one of them, “ how 
I pity the unfortunate creature, 
who is torn from her maternal roof ! 
Oh my sister! what would become 
of us were we to be separated ?”— 
“ Can you compare us to sisters 
that are not twms?” replied the 
other. ‘ Where is the barbarian 
that would part us? Our destiny 
is the same: if we change our state 
of life, the same day, the same 
hour, the same altar, shall receive 
our vows, and we will never quit 
the paternal roof.” While she 
spoke these words, they perceived 
at a distance a boat, steering along 
their coast. The weather was stor- 
my, and the bark much agitated ; 
for the wind had risen, and now 
began to blow with violence. They 
soon distinguished in it an old boat- 
man, and ayoung person of a grace- 
ful and scuiteal appearance. In 
the mean time, the sky grew dark, 
and was overspread with clouds of 
of a dusky red, whence broke forth 
at intervals, repeated flashes of 
lightning, which, reflected in the 
lake, appeared to double their 
length, and to pl it up with a 
brilliant and rapid light. The wa- 
ters reflecting the ery colours of 
the sky, and the undulating form 
of the waves, presented the dread- 
ful appearance of a sea of fire, in 
whose billows the little bark ap- 
peared every moment devoted to 
destruction, The Savinias poured 
:orth ardent prayers for the safet 

of this vessel. Penetrated wi 


terror and compassion, they threw 
themselves on their knees to sup- 
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plicate heaven in favour of thos 
wretched men, whose destruction 
appeared inevitable. In such an 
attitude, they might have been 
mistaken for the guardian spirits 
of this Lecetenal spot. na 
sudden the storm raged with re- 
doubled violence, and dashed the 
boat against a rock, scarcely five 
hundred paces frem the shore.— 
The sisters uttered the most pierc 
ing cries; but immediately the 
young man, who was an able swim- 
mer, appeared on the surface of 
the water. One of them left the 
reck hastily to call assistance : the 
other remained to invite the stran- 
ger to take shelter in the house. — 
He, in the mean time, had. almost 
gained the shore, when looking be- 
hind him, he saw his aged compa- 
nion feebly struggling against the 
angry element, that his decayed 
strength could scarcely longer re- 
sist. He hastened to his assist- 
ance, seized him by the arm, and, 
without ever quitting his grasp, 
conducted him to the shore, thus 
enjoying the double pleasure of 
escaping such a danger,-and saving 
a fellow-creature’s lite. They land- 
ed at the foot of the rock. The 
trembling Savinia, transported with 
joy, uttered a loud exclamation: 
the stranger raised his eyes—~what 
was his surprise, when he perceived 
the most lovely female he had ever 
seen, gazing anxiously down on 
him, from the majestic throne of 
flowers that appeared ig © ss 
over the lake. He threw himself 
on his knees, and Savinia, with all 
the openness of generous innocenee, 
and all the warmth of natural feel- 
ing, held out her arms towards 
him, with a smile, while the tears 
still overspread her countenance, 
“ Heavenly creature,” cried he, 
those tears are shed for me—it is 
thy prayers that have saved my 
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my life.” Atthis moment the other 
Savinia approached the shore, at- 
tended by the domestics, and by her 
parents, who, alarmed at their 
daughters’ absence during the 
storm, had come out in quest of 
them. Savinia had met them at a 
short distance from the rock, and, 
after informing them of the ex- 
treme danger of the navigators, 
had hastened on before to the spot. 
The stranger, still on his knees, 
kept his eyes fixed on Savinia; she 
spoke to him, and he was listening 
with a feeling of adoration,’ when 
he heard himself addressed on the 
other side by the same soft and 
harmonious voice, inviting him to 
take shelter in the mansion-house. 
He started up, and stood fixed in 
astonishment, on perceiving ano- 
ther Savinia by his side: he again 
turned his eyes to the rock; there 
he still saw the same figure.— 
« Good heavens,” he exclaimed, 


* nature has at length produced a 
perfect piece of workmanship, and 
wishing to produce its fellow, has 


formed two masterpieces.” 
Antonia and Mulsain now came 
up, and addressed the stranger, 
om in a few words informed them, 
that he was a Genevese, who was 
making the tour of Switzerland for 
his amusement, and that his name 
was Valrive. Mulsain knew and 
esteemed his parents ; he was pleas- 
ed with having an opportunity of 
welcoming their son to his house, 
and his pleasure was augmented 
by the noble air and interesting 
manners of his new acquaintance. 
They hastened to the Castle, where 
all the cares of the kindest hospi- 
tality were lavished on Valrive and 
the old boatman.. In the mean 
time Valrive never ceased contem- 
plating the two twins. He endea- 
vyoured to retrace the features of 
her who had received his first vows, 
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whose tears he had seen flow for his 
misfortune ; but it was impossible 
to distinguish her from her sister, 
and nobody could point out any 
distinction: the constant answer to 
his questions was, “ they have no 
sirnames—neither of them is the 
elder.”"—He could not recover his 
surprise. On sitting down to table, 
Valrive placed himself opposite the 
twins, and by repeated observation 
and attentive comparison, he at 
length detected the slight difference 
that could with difficulty be dis- 
cerned in their faces. Charmed 
with the discovery that it was 
possible to make a choice be- 
tween them, he ardently wished 
that the handsomer were the Savi- 
nia of the rock. He drew near her 
after supper, and with a timid and 
faultering voice said, that he never 
could forget the sensibility she tes- . 
tified, when he had seen her for the 
Jirst time on the rock. Savina ac- 
knowledged that she had never be- 
fore been so much affected. At 
this answer Valrive’s heart bound- 
ed with joy. He had ascertained 
her whom he sought ; he is certain 
that he never again shall confound 
her with her sister. In the mean 
time Savinia, after a few moments 
reflection, asked him how he was 
able to know that it was she he 
had seen first ; “‘ Ah!” replied he, 
“ the eyes may be deceived, but the 
heart can never be mistaken.” At 
these words Savinia, in astonish- 
ment, blushed and was silent. Her 
sister joined their party, and he 
turned the conversation on another 
subject. Valrive, in spite of the 
fatigues of the day, passed the 
whole night without closing an eye: 
he thought of nothing but Savinia 
of the rock. He already loved her 
to distraction—he was young, and 
at such a time of life nothing ar- 
rests the imagination so strongly 
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as an unexpected and romantic in- 
terview. 

The next morning Valrive ob- 
served much confusion in the fa- 
mily ; and on enquiry learned, that 
Antonia was suddenly taken ill 
during the night; that she was in a 
violent fever and delirious. He 
went in quest of the old master of 
the house, to express his distress 
at the thought of quitting a family 
where he had received so many in- 
stances of kindness, until their 
minds were relieved from their pre- 
sent distress. Ludvil, already 
alarmed at the gloom that over- 
spread the house, was delighted at 
the thought of detaining a young 
man of amiable manners, who would 
not be so deeply affected with An- 
tonia’s situation as the rest of the 
family. A person who does not 
participate in a general sentiment 
of grief, experiences a secret self- 
debasement, more insupportable, 
perhaps, than any affliction; he 
must degrade himself by dissimula- 
tion, and at length discovers, in 
spite of himself, that selfishness is 
something shamefulandhumiliating. 
It cannot then be concealed under 
the specious forms of politeness or 
suavity of manners; something 
more is wanting: the countenance 
and behaviour must testify proofs 
of a lively sensibility ; and what- 
ever pains may be taken to affect 
this, they will be unsuccessful. 
They envy those who can weep 
without an effort ; they would wil- 
lingly endure some pain in order to 
appear sincere in their expressions 
of condolence: but they cannot 
succeed. They become strangers 
to those who are overwhelmed with 
affliction ; they do not understand 
their language ; they cannot con- 
verse with them; they wound them 
unintentionally; they find them- 
selves suddenly insulated. Sucha 
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solitude is dreadful even antong the 


. unfortunate. In so uneasy a situa- 


tion they are happy to meet with 
an unconcerned person, with whom 
they can occasionally relax from a 

ainful exertion. Ludvil, there- _ 
ore, gladly acceded to Valrive's 
request. ‘ Stay with us,” said he, 
“ t pe please me: I am overwhelm- 
ed with misery, my thoughts re- 
‘quire some diversion: we will play 
a game at chess in the evenings. 
For the old man immediately recol- 
lected that Mulsain would no lon- 
ger join his party, at least for seven 
or eight days, and he admired the 
dispensations of Providence, that 
had thrown Valrive on the coast of 
Laverzer, in order to supply his 
place. 

In the mean time the two sisters, 
equally attached to their mother, 
remained confined to her chamber. 
Bathed in tears of the tenderest 
affection, they hung over her pil- 
low solely occupied with their grief, 
They beheld their adored mother 
in the utmost danger: no other 
idea could interfere with this op- 
pressive thought ; the remembrance 
of the young stranger, who, the 
evening before, had appeared se 
amiable, was wholly obliterated, 
The physician arrived in the even- 
ing; he revived the hopes of the 
terrified family by his assurances, 
that Antonia’s illness was not dan- 
gerous: he said, however, that it 
would be tedious, and the next 
morning, although her senses were 
net al er restored, he found 
her much better, and spoke confi- 
dently of her recovery, The Sa- 
vinias now recollected the young 


stranger, and learned, with plea- 


sure, that he was still a resident in 
their uncle’s house. The beloved 
sister met him in the afternoon, he 
viewed her attentively, and, while 
endeavouring to be certain whether 
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it were she, spoke of Antonia with 
the greatest feeling. Savinia, deep- 
ly affected, listened in silence, and 
her tears flowed even without her 
knowledge. - “ Ah! ‘tis she,” ex- 
claimed Valrive, “I know her by 
those affecting tears—it is Savinia 
of the rock—it is she whom I saw 
shedding tears for me.’—“‘ My 
sister,” replied she, “ would be 
equally a by your words.” 
« Yes,” returned he, “ but it is 
you only whose feelings I would 
excite.” At these words the heart 
of the artless Savinia beat violent- 
ly. For the first time in her life 
she experienced a sensation of 
pleasure, on perceiving herself pre- 
ferred to her sister: this new emo- 
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tion did not surprise her; she 
scarcely observed it. Youth, when 
much agitated, does not reflect. 
Wholly occupied by the ruling sen- 
timent, it forgets, for the moment, 
all others. It is often accused of 
inconstancy, but unjustly; a new 
impression does not efface, it mere- 
ly suspends those already stamped 
upon it. At the of sixteen, 
while the understanding is stil] un- 
informed, with a sensitive heart 
and an elevated imagination, all the 
emotions of the soul are impas- 
sioned, and the first fascina- 
tion of love can easily diminish 
the attractions of friendship. 
(To be continued. 





AMNESTICS, OR THE ART OF FORGETTING. 


(Concluded from page 172.) 
a 


STATESMeN, and more particu- 
larly parliamentary orators, are 
also singularly endowed with this 
invaluable quality. With the lat- 
ter it often acts with such effect 
and rapidity, that the words of a 
speaker are not unfrequently lost 
to himself and the surrounding 
members, even before they can be 
taken down by the cl Yet, 
strange to tell, the contagion never 
spreads upwards. Whatever mis- 
takes and misconceptions may have 
diffused themselves below, au- 
ditors in the gallery generally re- 
tain a most distinct and permanent 
remembrance, not only of the sen- 
timent, but of the very words. 

My studies have been principally 
directed to methodize the art, to 
reduce it to a system, and thus 

lace it within reach of all ranks. 
For its utility is not less in private 
that in public life. The recollec- 


tion of his taylor’s bill is as painful 
~meuated as 


to the half. 





that of the great charter was to the 
sovereign. Equally unwelcome to 
the memory are the promises of the 
minor and the prince, to the one 
when of age, and to the other when 
1a power. The braggadocio, when 
in danger of being kicked down 
stairs, and the d e, when 
cowering under the impending 
horrors of a vote of expulsion, 
would both gladly have recourse to 
a happy act of oblivion. 

y system is equally simple and 
scientific. Like Chemistry and 
Botany, ‘its chief merit consists in 
a well-applied nomenclature; and 
as one intention of this trul 
eotinaite etlanee is to keep a valle 
in harmony with himself, I have 
adapted the language of music as 
most appropriate to convey an idea 
of the different processes necessary 
to complete the adept. Music ap- 
pears to me peculiarly suited to 
this purpose, as the real ama- 
teur is very apt to forget every 
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thing else in the world. 1 shall 
exemplify my plan by teaching its 
application to the most common, 
most necessary, though generally 


the most difficult part of the art of 


forgetting—the cutting of an ac- 
quaintance. This once known, its 
use can be easily transferred to 
other cases. It may be done either 
in slow or quick time, by an An- 
dante or Allegro movement, and 
with a different air as times and 
persons require. Thus, if your 
friend (for a itiend is still a friend 
until he is cut) be of a modest dif- 
fident character; 1 would recom- 
an Andante Maéstoso, marching up 
to hi» with all the self-importance 
of a Yeomanry commandant. ‘This 
often has the happiest effect, and 
terminates the campaign by a 
coup-de-main. If, on the contrary, 
he be of a frank and open temper, 
a different mode is better. When he 
advances in all the smiling confi- 
dence of old acquaintanceship, with 
his hand open and his breast un- 
buttoned, be prepared to meet him 
with a soft shy lanquishing coyness 
of civility ; this I call the Andante 
pasiorale or Siciliano. Again, 
should the object of rebuff be a 
pursy bloated self-sufficient ‘nod, 
the surest plan of casting him off 
is by a Gractozo movement, draw- 
ing near with an air of smiling fa- 
miliarity: this is peculiarly suc- 
cessful when directed against Com- 
missioners, City Knights, and Po- 
lice Magistrates. The Allegro 
movements are generglly prefer- 
able to these, as being easier in 

ractice, and more expeditious. 

here is, however, much sameness 
in them, as they differ little except 
in the time of performance, from 
the simplest form of the Allegro to 
a Prestissimo e. The Giga, 
hopping by ine half-run half-mi- 
nuet step, is a variety which sel- 
dom fails, especially towards cler- 
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gymen of the old school, who, by 
the bye, are easily distinguishable 
by the Orthodox hat. 

All these movements, whether 
slow or quick, can be diversified 
and heightened by a great variety 
of minor graces, each distinguished 
by an appropriate name. Thus 
placing a third between 
yourself and your quondam friend 
I cell a dar; its effect is much 
heightened by wedging your- 
seli between two able-bodied com- 
panions ; it then becomes a double 
bar, and its success is ensured when 
followed up by a repeat. When 
you pass by with a half bow and a 
demi-intelligible sound, somewhat 
between an * Ah, my dear Sir,” 
and an “ Aw, aw, aw, aw,” it is 
called a slur ; the apposite to which 
is a staccato, when you declare 
plainly and unequivocally—* Sir, 
1 have not the pleasure of knowing 
you.” This is a. very bold move- 
ment, and what few have nerve to 
execute in @ masterly manner. 
or general use I would rather ad- 
vise a gradual failure of recolec- 
tion, styled in my nomenclature, 
Mancando or Lentando. You may, 
at times, affect to hesitate, as if un- 
certain whether you recognize 
your old acquaintance or not. I 


heve not yet quite made up my 
mind whether I should call this a 
guaver or a shake. 1 am rather in- 


clined to the latter, because it is 
often terminated by going off in 
another direction, then it be- 
comes a turned shake. Some men 
will know a friend at one time and 
forget him at another—this is Ca- 
priccita Walking by with your 
eyes in the sky, to avoid an en- 
counter with those 7 would es- 
cape, is a in Alt—hurryin 

along and sedaing them on the 
ground is a ing base—keeping 
them d i fixed on the 
object directly before you is atenor. 
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To this the Poet seems to allude 
when he says— 

“ They kept tie noiseless tenor of their 

way. e 

This last mode of avoiding an un- 
welcome acquaintance, when you 
happen to meet in the same shop, 
is not unaptly termed a Counter 
tenor. Stopping suddenly and 
passing on again is a rest—a 
long stop is a pause, and if, at the 
same time, which adds much to its 
effect, you survey your ma» from 
head to foot, it is called a da capo. 
Lounging by, as if to wey “ take 
it as you will,” is an ad libitum.— 
Standing stock still, with the back 
turned and the head erect, is a Po- 
lecca—while swaggering by, with 
your left arm a kimbo, and bran- 
dishing a bludgeon in the other, is 
a bravura—if any farther use be 
made of your stick, it becomes an 
Trich jig. A Fugue is to be played 
off when you wish to escape a stub- 
born pertinacious prig, impenetra- 
ble to all the fimer mmpressions; it is 
executed by turning rapidly to the 
right about, and moving off gene- 
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rally in double quick time. Should 
you, after walking round two or 
three streets, meet him again, it is 
called performing a rondo. 

I have dwelt some time on these 
explanations, because details are 
necessary for practice. My ob- 
ject is to do good, not to raise my 
own name: I therefore keep no se- 
cret, a further proof of my sinceri- 
ty and good intention. I shall 
now, though not strictly within the 
limits of this essay, acquaint my 
readers with the means of rebut- 
ting any or all of the above passages 
if played off on themselves. Like 
a complete master, I shall instruct 
my pupils in the science of defence 
as well as attack. Listen, there- 
fore, reader—should any ci-devant 
friend attempt to play off any of 
these preludes against you, the re- 
medy is—A HORSEWHIP. 

Which, that all who deserve may 
obtain, is the hearty wish of, sir, 
your obedient humble servant, 

AppDERLEY ApposiT£. 


( To the Editor of the Monthly Museum.) - 


I kxow not whether I am anti- 
cipated in the subject of this let- 
ter, either by you, whoalways stand 
prominent wie Editorial capa- 
city, as the advocate of the honour 
of our country, or by some of your 
numerous correspondents, stimu- 
lated by similar feelings. But be 
it as it will, 1 cannot be silent in a 
cause in which every Irishman 
should speak; I cannot but give 
vent to the feelings of mixed dis- 
gust and indignation that rose in 
my mind, at the disgraceful imita- 
tion of English brutality, exhibited 
at the Curragh, inthe boxing match 
ef Donnely and Hall. The Eng- 


i 


lish chuse to stigmatize us as bar- 
barians; it is the watch-word of 
the day, the fashionable sentiment 
of the ruling party, sent abroad, as 
it always is, by those public prints, 
which, it is well known, dare not 
vent a whisper, but as it is intimat- 
ed by the higher orders, apd some, 
if not all which, are i 


with materials from persons in au- 
thority, 

Whatever may be our peculiar 
vices, we have ico yet free from 
some of their's, and among the rest 
that of being ¢ither actors or spec- 


tators in hired prize- i 


t . Ap 
Irishman, it is pretty well 
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is as ready to resent an affront as 
others, indeed even more so, if our 
more civilized neighbours are to 
be believed ; but till now we have 
had no instance of their standing 
forward as hired bullies, or encou- 
raging others to act _ this ica- 
ble part. We have heard of the 
wei ingenuity of some idly 
usy experimentalist, in contriving 
means of propagating noxious rep- 
tiles here. He succeeded so far as 
to disseminate the plague of frogs. 
The present attempt can be consi- 
dered but in the same light. Its 
success, if, indeed, itis to be suc- 
cessful, will, no doubt, lead to at- 
tempts to introduce more of the 
fashionable failings of Great Bri- 
tain. We shall, I suppos, soon 
learn to start up from our ‘beds, 
and murder our masters and mis- 
tresses, or cut one of our footmen’s 
throats ; go to our sweethearts, andl 
shoot them in-a fit of ion, and 
then die like christians after- 
wards ; we shall be seen haling our 
wives to the market-cross in a hal- 
ter, flogging our daughters to 
death, and practising whatever 
amiable weaknesses are to be read 
in every London paper. After- 
wards, in due time, their zeal will 
lead them to initiate us in the rites 
of modern freemasonry, a8 prac- 
tised not only in the metropolis, 
but in the provincial towns of Eng- 
land. 
In the mean time, the blessings 
resulting from the step already 
taken to promote our civilization, 


may be re ; 

diminution of ies Geer feel- 
ings that teach man to love his 
brother. 

A delight in looking coldly on 
vat scenes of blood. 

An extinetion of the sense of 
honour, by making money the ob- 
jeet of contention, end -result of 
victory. 

Vou. UL, 
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An encouragement to profligacy. 
by paying hi a ruffian who caa 
boast of nothing but a superiority 


in brutal strength. 

An irresistible stimulus to ex- 
cite the lower orders ey 
proud of displaying superi 
gour ) to neglect the courses of ho- 
nest industry, in order to make 
their fortune by means apparently 
much easier. 

A consequent ion of 
character, and habits of lawless 
outrage, necessarily proceeding 
from taking strength as the crite- 
rion of cunuiien: ‘ 

An equal degradation of the 
higher orders in the eyes of the 
multitude, on seeing the lord and 
‘squire hail fellow well met, with @ 
ruffian, who, but the week before, 
a decent mechanic would not have 
associated with, and on feeling a 
conscious superiority in those ta- 
Jents to which the aforesaid lords 
and ‘squires pay such tribute. 

A habit of ing, necessa- 
rily resulting from boxing matches, 
and leading to idleness, drunken 
ness, robbery, and the 

An ore = , as wellins 
con t of the magistracy, when 
they shall see them, not only tole- 


ows, 


rating, but sanctioning u 
‘meet purposely collected to 
excite breaches of the peace where 


‘money is the object, while even 
elergymen, — are istrates, 
send out the mili to upon 
eet cb cana similar con- 
tests:‘from a point of honour only. 
Finally, a disgusting divestment 
i and of is act rp 
icacy, ; 
svedlianaat-seeuan tnieadiotae 
cated women too).at an exhibition 
of naked men, maiming each other 
‘by blows, that often terminate in 
oodshed and even in death. 
My -count y-women, can these 
things be. 60 If such he British 
g . 


* . 
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civilization, give us again our bogs matrons and virgins, not only in 
and caves, but let our wives be person but in thought. Of many 
matrons, and our daughtersvirgins. of these we know their names, 
I trust, sir, that these expres- their residence, and their habits of 
sions are but the feelings of every life. And we now give them this 
one who glories, like me, in sign- public warning, that if they again 
ing himself insult public decency, and degrade 
A rrue-BoRN IntsumMAN. the female character, by a repeti- 
tion of conduct that sets them be- 
We had thrown together some low the wretched prostitute, whom 
thoughts on this most important penury compels to barter nergpes 
subject, but gladly waive our pri- name for daily bread, no apprehen- 
vileges in favour of a more elo- sion of personal consequences to 
quent, we shall not ny amore zea- ourselves, shall deter us from hold- 
lous, advocate. e enquiries ing them forth to public reproba- 
made by us to establish the truth tion. 
of the assertions we proposed to _—To relieve the reader's mind by 
make, authorise us to confirm the a different representation of the 
correctness of the above writer’s same subject, we annex the follow- 
observations, in the following cir- ingletter,accurately translated from 
cumstances : the original in French, no matter 
On enquiry, we have heard no- how procured, but whichwill prove 
thing in the life of Donnell (for our diligence in collecting mate- 
that we believe to be the fellow’s rials; it is needless to add, that 
name, who chooses the honourable the signatures are changed, so that 
profession of fighting in cold blood the delicacy of the amiable corres- 
for money ) that entitles him to the pase may be spared the appre- 
— liberality of the gentry; a hensions of having may blech Gee 
iberality which would have full into their cheeks by it, unless, per- 
employment in the relief of our haps, what will rise in private at 
starving manufacturers. “Yehave the consciousness that they are ° 
not heard of the interference of known to a third person, though 
any magistrate to prevent this atro- only to a third; and we cannot 
cious breach of the peace—we have help saying, that they may think 
not heard of any clergyman, who they have escaped very well. 
was a magistrate, coming with a My pear L.—I die with desire 
body of the military to disperse the to tell you all that has happened 
rioters. We know, that the Ca- here. I only wished for you, my 
tholic clergy used all the means in old and dear friend of m bosom, 
their power to prevent their flocks to share in my feelings. We have 
from attending, proving, though been at the fight—you know my 
unhappily as to the present c mamma wished to. me from it. 
without effect, that their boas She said that the t of naked 
influence is easily over-balanced men was not fit for young persons ; 
by that of the country gentlemen. and I believe she would have per- 
ye know that several well-dressed sisted in the refusal, notwithstand- 
women, apparently of the better ing the mortification of a denial, 
sort, were there, both married and which I have so seldom met with 
unmarried, and who, till then, we from my dear and good mother, 
considered entitled to the name of preyed so much on my spirits—be- 
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sides so many of my young friends 
were going—but happily I ven- 
tured to ask Mr. A. at tea one 
evening, and dear mamma has a 
great opinion of him, and you know 
a gentleman of his professiof would 
not tell an untruth, so I asked him 
if the pugilists were to be without 
any clothes at all. He smiled, for 
he is very good-natured, and al- 
ways likes to say what is pleasant, 
that is, you know, when it is the 
truth, and assured me, and I made 
him repeat it to mamma, that this 
was not so; for that they were 
naked only to the waist, which 
you know is nothing, for we see 
our labourers and tenants that way 
very often when cutting turf, only 
indeed they have their shirts on.— 
So my dear mamma at last consent- 
ed, but she made me promise not 
to make any bets, for she hates 
gambling in young people, and she 
was afraid that if we both lost, as 
she must pay mine, it might come 
to more than my father would chuse 
to hear of. Well ; the morning came, 
I had Mademoiselle up, and prayers 
said, almost before it was light, and 
off we all set after breakfast. We 
were the first carriage there, for 
you must know that Tom is al- 
ways slow with the horses, when- 
ever he thinks I am in abhurry, 
and so I put the clock, and pap- 

a's watch too, almost an hour too 
ast, andl gave William thefootman 
a two and sixpenny piece, to make 
him help to put the horses to, for 
the poor fellow said he would be 
ashamed to be among gentlemen 
at the Cu ithout doing as 
they did, and I liked his spirit. 

o tell you a secret, I believe I 
looked extremely well that oe 
for all the gentlemen, as they rode 
by the coach, looked at me, and 
then turned to speak to one ano- 
ther, and looked at me again, and 
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smiled. Well! there was a @feat 
hubbub there, and the iage was 
once almost overset, but nothing 
happened, and we got safe to the 
ring. The Irishman was the first 
out; I assure you, I had no notion 
a common fellow could be so hand- 
some, for though he looked very 
coarse, and like all the rest of them 
in his clothes, his skin was as fain 
as an infant’s; andhis shoulders and 
breast, and all below it,* put me in 
mind of the Mars that Signor tells 
us is so fine. I thought 1 should 
have been deafened with the shouts 
of the people, when they saw him ; 
mamma, too, brightened up: for 
entre nous she had more bets than 
she wished to ae of; but Miss 
---—, the old English lady, that is 
always talking of Irish barbarity, 
looked very grave; I believe she 
began to be afraid that the sa- 
vage, as she called him, would be 
too much for her dear country- 
man. But you shall hear—Hall, 
the other, was somewhat slow, and 
when we asked the reason, one of 
the gentlemen came up and said, 
that he was ashamed to undress be- 
fore so many ladies—so we all 
laughed. “I'll warrant you,” says 
mamma, “ our countryman has no 
qualms of that kind”—so we all 
laughed again. But at last he came 
and shook hands, and then set-to.t 
My heart began to beat, they look- 
ed so terrible; but I soon plucked 
up my spirits. They several 
rounds, but Hall always tumbled 





* We cennot vonch that we have hit 
on the real meaning of the writer here, 
the boarding-swhool French in which it is 
written, is in two or three places rather 
difficult to understand ; we will give the 
poh oe the reader translate fir 

self. —“* Les epaules, le sein, ct tout en 
le dessous, me fuisment me ir du 
Mars que le Si —-nous dit si beau.” 

t The words in Italics are written in 

English. 
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of himself, without waiting 
to be struck, which I —- very 
cowardly ; at last Donnelly gave 
him one blow—I thought he was 
killed, and my heart failed; fur I 
could not bear to look at a dead 
man: he got up again, and was as. 
wellasever, but hestil] kept fighting 
backwards, which made the other 
very angry, as he could not lay-in 
a blow; at last Donnelly’s foot 
slipped, when he was going to 
strike, so Hall rallied, but he was 
punished, and again—you 
see I have learned all the words of 
the science; they are not half so bad 
as botany. After a few minutes 
they cried out foul play, and stopt. 
1 was very sorry for this, for we 
lost all the sport, as the gentlemen 
said; and besides I longed of all 
things to see Donnelly give a crass- 
buttock, for which, they say, he is 
famous. 

As we went away, several of the 
country fellows began to hoot after 
us—the brutes! One of them came 
so near the coach, that Mr. —— 
almost knocked him down with his 
whip, and told him that was for his 
insole: ce to the ladies. “ Ladies!” 
siys he, “* thank the blessed virgin 
my Molly is no lady.”—That was 
his very word—the blessed virgin! 
only think what heathens they are, 
es my good mamma says, after all 
the bibles and testaments, and pen- 
ny books that are given to them.— 
We did nothing the whole evening 
but talk about the fight—and Mr. 
A.—I could have kissed him for 
getting me leave—asked me so 
many questions about it; for he 
woe A not go there himself, and 
seemed so glad to listen to me, and 
said such comical] things about the 
Englishman losing the battle, by 
looking @ me, though I am sure it 
was not at him I looked. But he 
vexed me sadly afterwards; for 
you must know I long wonderfully 
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togete acock-fight ; so Ithought, 
as he was in such a good humour, I 
might coax him to bring about my 
mother : so I said, as I was sitting 
by her, how I longed to see twa 
cocks fighting, for they had the 
spirit of men; but mamma was 
very angry ; and said she wondered 
how any one could bear to see two 
noble animals tearing one another 
to pieces ; and, would you believe 
it, Mr. A. took her part against me. 
Ido not think I would have made 
it up with him the whole evening, 
until, after supper (for he contrived 
to sit beside me, gh I almost 
turned my back on him) he said 
something about dark eyes that I 
could not help laughing at, so I 
became friends again, es it was 
on condition he would be on my 
side at the April meeting. Ma- 
demoiselle has awoke, and is tak- 
ing — my candle, so I must 
go to , though I don’t think I'll 
sleep much. Adieu, my amiable 
cousin, your's most —— 





ANECDOTE. 

Anold Priest, or Curé, in France, 
aged 82, lately headed his pa- 
rishioners, jn receiving the Duke 
de Berri. His address was affec- 
tionate; but one passage is very 
amusing as shewing the simplicity 
of the speaker. Alluding to the 
Duke's diminutive stature, the Ve- 
nerable clergyman reminded his 
Prince, that Magnus Alezander 
bay parcus erat.* 

his may be matched with a 
flower of rhetori® used by one of 
Our native orators, who, in his eu- 

of Curran, callshim a noble- 
man without a pedigree. How 

‘ng must such an unexpected 
Compliment have been. 


. 
t 


body 
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Poetrp. 


ODE AND CHORUS, 


Performed on the Seeond Anniversary 
celebration of the birth-day of Shaks- 
peare. Written by Mr. W.K, The 
music by F. 8. Esq. 

Gentle maids. and youths combine 

To strew with flow’rets Shakspeare’s 
shiine, 

To catch a ray of Shak«xpeare’s fire, 

Wake the song, and strike the lyre! 


€ho. Hark' hark, his name te-echoes as 
we sing, 
Berne, briskly borne, on Zephyr’s 
azure wing. 


Avon’s ever classic stream 

Now by moonlight steals along, 
Rippling in the siv’ry 

Sottly sweet as Shakspeare’s song. 
Cho. Hark, &c. 


There his eye in phrenzy roll’d 
From sphere to sphere,divinely bright! 
There his heart, of kindest mould, 
Form’'d the lay of pure delight, 
Cho. Hark, &c. 


MixTon’s spirit smiles to scan 

‘The tribute lay which ne began: 

“ To sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
“ Warbling forth his wood-notes wild.” 


Well « ay we with ardour join 
To swew with flow’rets Shakspeare’s 
shrine. 
Whate’er of verse shall glide away, 
Or wasting time dissever ; 
Sweet Shakspeare, thy inspiring lay 
With us shail live tor ever! 


ODE 
On the first Anniversary of the Birth- 
day. of Master W.J.K. 10th July, 
lsl4. 
l 


Twelve moons their rounded course have 
rolt'd, 
One summer's heat, one winter's cold, 
Since this fair bud begam ?’ untold 
His infant charma, 
And leapt his mother’s heart to hold 
Him in her arms. 


The genial sun, the kindly shower, 


Have cheer’d his stem, and given. the 


power, 
To Liossom forth a fragrant flower, 
His parent’s joy ; 


Hail! pride of their domestic bower, 
Thou levely boy! 
3 


When childhood’s gaiety is fled, 
And time with gradual hand shall shed 
His ripening influence o’er thy bead, 
ae May heaven grant, 
ife’s goodliest timt may oxverspread 
The generous plant. 
+ 


I’m not thy god-father so grave, 
Who at the unt, thy soul to save, 
Vowed he would teach the prayer and 


stave, hed 
pious lessons ; 
Yet will I on thy progress crave 
Heaven's choicest blessings. 
5 


I wish thee beauty, strength, and grace, 
And health thy growing uerves to brace, 
Caim temper, that away may chace 
Care’s bluest devils, 
And temperance, that avcrts her pace 
From Old Nick’s reveis. 
6 
I wish thee wit'’s retulgent ray, 
‘lo cheer, but not misiead thy way, 
A head and beart that will not stray 
From bonor’s traces ; 
Aud fortane grant thee as she may, 
All other graces. 
N. J. Bs 





THE CAPTIVE. 


See where, in awful solitary state, 
Yon dreary mansion meets the startled 
eye, 
There poverty deplores the will of fate, 
And suffering virtue pours the rend- 
ing sigh. 


There to each trace of former joy un- 
kuown, , 
Far from each feeling heart, each 
early friend, 
The wretched captive vents an angry 


green, 
And waits in anguish bis approaching 
end. 


Ah! who can tell the melancholy scenes, 
Who can describe the stern unheard- 
of woes, » 
The private wrongs, the ever vary 
ins, 
That yonder mournful mansion can 
dus¢ jose. 








Anecdote of a Freneh Parson. 
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of himself, without waiting 
ot struck, which I thought very 
cowardly ; at last Donnelly gave 
him one blow—I thought he was 
killed, and my heart failed; fur I 
could not bear to look at a dead 
man: he got up again, and was as. 
wellasever, but hestill kept fighting 
backwards, which made the other 
very angry, as he could not lay-in 
a blow; at last Donnelly’s foot 
slipped, when he was goi to 
sttike, so Hall rallied, hal hee 
punished, and again—you 
see I have learned all the words of 
the science; they are not half so bad 
as botany. After a few minutes 
they cried out foul play, and stopt. 
1 was very sorry for this, for we 
lost all the sport, as the gentlemen 
said; and besides I jonged of all 
things to see Donnelly give a crass- 
butiock, for which, they say, he is 
famous. 

As we went away, several of the 
country fellows began to hoot after 
us—the brutes! One of them came 
so near the coach, that Mr. —— 
almost knocked him down with his 
whip, and told him that was for his 
insoler.ce to the ladies. “ Ladies!” 
siys he, “* thank the blessed virgin 
my Molly is no lady.”—That was 
his very word—the blessed virgin! 
only think what heathens they are, 
as my good mamma says, after all 
the hibles and testaments, and pen- 
ny books that are given to them.— 
We did nothing the whole evening 
but talk about the fight—and Mr. 
A.—I could have kissed him for 
getting me leave—asked me so 
— questions about it; for he 
would not go there himself, and 
seemed so glad to listen to me, and 
said such comica] things about the 
Englishman losing the battle, b 
looking @ me, though I am sure it 
was not at him I looked. But he 
vexed me sadly afterwards; for 
you must know I long wonderfully 








(Sept. 
cock ; Ith t, 
P| in such a dhumeote I 


might coax him to bring about my 
mother : so I said, as 1 was sitting 
by her, how I longed to see twa 
cocks fighting, for they had the 
spirit of men; but mamma was 
very angry ; and said she wondered 
how any one could bear to see two 
noble animals tearing one another 
to pieces ; and, would you believe 
it, Mr. A. took her part against me. 
Ido not think I would have made 
it up with him the whole evening, 
until, after supper (for he contrived 
to sit beside me, gh I almost 
turned my back on him) he said 
something about dark eyes that I 
could not help laughing at, so I 
became friends again, but it was 
on condition he would be on my 
side at the April meeting. Ma- 
demoiselle has awoke, and is tak- 
ing —_ my candle, so I must 
go to bed, though I don’t think I'll 
sleep much. Adieu, my amiable 
cousin, your's most tenderly, 
° T. 
EEE 
ANECDOTE. 

Anold Priest, or Curé, in France, 
aged 82, lately headed his pa- 
rishioners, jn receiving the Duke 
de Berri, His address was affec- 
tionate ; but one passage is very 
amusing as shewing the simplicity 
of the speaker. Alluding to the 
Duke's diminutive stature, the ve- 
nerable clergyman reminded his 
Feinee, that Magnus Alexander 
as esd parvus erat.* 

his may be matched with a 
flower of rheto#i€ used by one of 
our native orators, who, in his eu- 
logy of Curran, callshim a noble- 
man without a 


igree. H 
Y pleasing must SI ene m4 


an unexpected 
compliment have been. = 


e Alexander the Great was small iy 
body. 
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Portrp. 


ODE AND CHORUS, 
Performed on the Second Anniversary 
celebration of the birth-day of Shaks- 
peare. Written by Mr. W. RK. The 
music by F. 8S. Esq. 
Gentle maids and youths combine 
To strew with flow’rets Shakspeare’s 


shi ine, 
To catch a ray of Shak«peare’s fire, 
Wake the song, and strike the lyre! 


€ho. Hark' hark, his name re-echoes as 
we sing, 
Berne, briskly borne, on Zephyr's 
azure wing. 


Avon’s ever classic stream 

Now by moonlight steals along, 
Rippling in the siiv’ry beam, 

Sottly sweet as Shakspeare’s song. 
Cho. Hark, &c. 


There his eye in phrenzy roll’d 
From sphere to sphere,divinely bright! 
There his heart, of kindest mould, 
Form’d the lay of pure delight, 
Cho, Hark, &c. 


MixTon’s spirit smiles to scan 

The tribute lay which ne began: 

“ To sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
“ Warbling forth his wood-notes wild.” 


Well » ay we with ardour join 
To stew with flow’rets Shakspeare’s 
shrine. 
Whate’er of verse shall glide away, 
Or wasting time dissever ; 
Sweet Shakspeare, thy inspiring lay 
W ith us shall live tor ever! 


ODE 
On the first Anniversary of the Birth- 
day. of Master W.J.K. 10th July, 
1814. 


Twelve moons th ;ir rounded course have 
roll'd, 
One summer's heat, one winter's cold, 
Since this fair bud begamt’ unfold 
His infant charma, 
And leapt his mother’s heart to hold 
Him in her arms. 


2 
The genial sun, the kindly shower, 
Have cheer’d his stem, and given the 


power, 
To Licssom forta a fragrant flower, 
His parent's joy ; 


Hail! pride of their domestic bower, 
Thou levely boy! 
3 


When childhood’s gaiety is fied, 
And time with gradual hand shall shed 
His ripening influence o’er thy head, 
Life's goodli May heaven graut, 
ife’s jest fhmil may overspread 
The generous plant. 
4 


I’m not thy god-father so grave 
Who at the = thy soul Come 
Vowed he would teach the prayer and 
stave, 
And pious lessons ; 
Yet will I on thy progress crave 


Heaven's choicest blessings. 
5 


I wish thee beauty, strength, and grace, 
And health thy growing nerves to 
Caim temper, that away may chace 
Care’s biuest devils, 
And temperance, that averts her pace 
From Old Nick’s revels. 
6 


I wish thee wit’s retuigent ray, 
‘To cheer, but not misiead thy way, 
A head and heart that will not stray 
From honor’s traces ; 
And fortune grant thee as she may, 
All other graces. 
N. J.B 


THE CAPTIVE. 


See where, in awful solitary state, 
Yon dreary mansion meets the startled 


eye, 
There poverty deplores the will of fate, 
And suffering virtue pours the rend- 
ing sigh. 


There to each trace of former joy un- 
known, P 
Far from each feeling heart, each 
early friend, 
The wretched captive vents an angry 


grean, 
Aud waits in anguish bis approaching 
end. 


Ah! who can tell the scenes, 
Whe can describe the stern unheard- 
of woes, em 
The private wrongs, the ever vary 
pains, 
That yonder mournful mansion can 
dise ise. 
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Trace that dark cell, amid the noxious 


air, 

And let a form of sorrow touch thy 
mind: 

In lasting bondage doom’d to linger 
there, 

Anaged, hapless wanderer lies confin'd. 


Upon his birth, auspicious plenty shone 
ith every blessing wealth is form’ 
ta lend, 

To him the dearest ties of life were 
known, 

A parent, a companion, and a friend. 


But fortune’s treacherous favours fled at 
last, 
Pure native honesty remained alone, 
E’er long the charms of social life were 
ast — 
Friends—wife—end ehildren, to the 
grave were gone, 


Then avarice came, and with unaiter'’d 


brow, 
The wreck of all his worldly hopes 
survey’d, 
She closed at once the dismal tale of woe, 
And gave to misery its darkest shade, 


In vain the Sun, with pure effulgence 
erown’d, 
Ilumes the wide-extended vault of 
heaven, 
He scatters joy through nameless worlds 
around, 
But shuns the cell to secret anguish 
given. 


In vain the swelling bill, the distant 
lain, 
The hand of nature clothes in rich 
array, 
To him remembrance only paints the 
scene, 
The fleeting image of a distant day. 


For never, never, midst the shady grove, 
On soaring fancy’s airy pinions borne, 
His ear shall catch the sacred notes of 


love, 
Or hail the rising harmony of morn. 


He hears the pleasing busy bum of life, 
He marks each changing footstep 


ing by, 
He lass the loud dispute, the harmless 
strife, 
And mourns in vain for former liberty. 
Belton-street, May Sth. T. F. 


ee core 

EPITAPT ON GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS oF 
SWEDEN. 

Upon this place the great Gustavns died, 

While victory lay weeping by bis side, 


St. Swithin’s Chair. 


(Sept. 
ST. SWITHIN’S CHAIR. 
On Hallow. Mass eve, ere you boune ye 
to rest, 
Ever beware that your couch be bless’d ; 
Sign it with cross, and sain it with bead, 
Sing the Ave, and say the Creed. 


For on Hallow-Mass Eve, the Night- 
Hag will ride, 

All vrs nine-fold sweeping on by her 
side, 

Whether the wind sing lowly or loud, 

Sailing through moon-shine, or >swath'd 
in the cloud. 


The Lady she sate in St. Swithin’schair, 

The dew of the night bas damp'd her 
hair; 

Her cheek was pale—but resolved and 
high 

Was the word of her lip, and the smile 
of her eye. 


She mutter’d the spell of St. Swithin 


When his naked foot traced the mid- 
night wold, 
When he stopp'd the Hag as she rode 
the night, 
And oie her descend, and her promise 
t. 


He that dare sit in St. Swithin’s chair, 

When the Night. Hag wings the troubled 
air, 

Questions three, when he specg: the 


spell, 
He may ask, and she may tell. 
The Baron has been with King Robert, 


his liege, 

These three long years in battle and 
siege; 

News are there none of his weal or his 


woe, 
And fain the Lady his fate would know. 
She shudders and stops, as the charm she 


speaks, 

Is it the moody owl that sbricks ? 

Or is it thatsound, betwixt laughterand 
scream, 

The voice of the Demon who haunts the 

stream. 


The moan of the wind sunk silent and 
ow 
And the roaring torrent has ceased to 


flow ; 
The calm was more dreadful than the 
raging storm, 
When the cold grey mist brought the 
ghastly form. 
(The rest is wanting.) 
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he Drama. 
y a 
DRAMATIC STRICTURES. 


———— 


The theatre has just closed, or rather 
expired through want of nutriment. 
The supply of external talent that sup- 
ported its vitality being withdrawn, its 
existence could be no longer protracted, 
In taking leave of it for the present, we 
have to notice a very si rand ex- 
traordinary style adopted by the ma- 
nagers to the public in their advertise- 
ments. They tell us that a ormer 
has consented to appear before public, 
Whatever gratitude the rietor or 
managers, or both, may towards a 
stranger for contributing to his support, 
by entering into an ath with 
him to appear on the Dublin'stage, we 
are far from conceiving that the public 
are at all interested in the feeling ; 
on the contrary we coticeive that grati- 
tude is due to from the actor, when 
they consent to be pleased with his ex- 
ertions. When the public is 


the actor feels the good effects in avery the 


bountiful ee + Bi. the 
mana impose on tie pu a share 
in the burden of their feelings, to-per- 
sons, to whom no doubt, they have every 
reason to be grateful. An expression 
of this kind is but an insult. hen a 
, proprietor does his best he does but his 
duty, and is amply paid for it; and the 
public has a right to demand the full ex- 
ertion of ability from their servant, 
whether he be stiled tor or lamp- 
lighter, whether it be a Catalani or one 
of those anonymous reptiles that the 
managers have lately obtraded on the 
sae to fill up the vacancies occasioned 

y the division of the petty company 
they employ. 

We are again told, by an advertise- 
ment from another quarter, (it Ma- 
dame Catalani had relinquished a night's 
engagement at the theatre in order to 
sing for the benefit of a Roman Catholic 
chapel, Such a sacrifice is truly landa- 
ble: it deserves every praise that can be 
bestowed on it, and is offered to @ peo- 
ple who know well how to estimate its 
worth. But at the same time we feel it 
to be our duty to lay before the public 
the result of our information relative to 
this transaction. .Madame Catalani 
sung at the theatre on Monday evening 
the 1¢th inst. She was advertised for 
Toesday evening, but in the mean time 
the public were informed, that in con- 


sequence of her performance on that 
day at Denmark-street chapel, the ma- 
nager had waved his night to her ser- 
vices, and the theatre was consequently 
closed for that aight. Madame Catalani 
sung accordingly on that day, for the 
benefit of the Catholic chapel, and the 
result was as follows: 
Received by the treasurer for 

the charity, the receipts of 

Me Catalani’s performance 460 0 @ 
Paid by do. to Mr. F, Jones 167 15 0 
Balance of profit to the cha--——-~ —— 

rity, from Me Catalani 22 5 © 


This is all that has as yet reached us, 
but this much informs us, that there was 
a valuable consideration received some- 
where. We do not object to sach a con- 
sideration, it may have been just an 
proper ; but this we are authorised ¢ 
say, that the public ought to have been 


previously acquaiuted with the terms of 
agreement—that by not doing so a 
species of imposition was tised— 

t Madame Catalani and Mr. F, Jones 
obtained a high degree of public appro- 
bation for a pecuniary sacrifiée, whic 
at least with respect to one of them, di 
not exist—-that many persons who at- 
tended the service at Denmark-street, 
did so more from a wish of benefitting 
the fond, than of gratifying their ear 
and that therefore many would 
have declined contributing had th 
been previously informed that upwa 
of ove third of the receipts which they 
conceived were to be exclusively de- 
voted to the purposes stated in the ad- 
vertisements, were to be diverted to the 
remuneration of those persons who were 
be. ages to have made this sacrifice 

was so pompously anaounced, 

We enter not now into the question 
whether such person or persous should 
or should not have preferred the in- 
terests of the charity to their own :— 
this is no part of the t question ; 
but we assert that whena treaty is made 
in which the public is to be a party, the 
pablic should be made acquainted with 
all the terms, and not be blindfold 
to drop into the cap of Madame Cata- 
lani, or into the hat of the proprietor 
of Crow-street theatre more than one 
third of the offering intended to be laid 
at the shrine of religion, 








Dramatic 


DRAMATIC REGISTER, 
Aue. 3. Othello.—Irishman in London. 

Mr. Kean now appeared in his propér 
character. lIazo is one of those charac- 
ters peculiarly calenlated to display his 
talents, He is a deep designing villain, 
masked under the smiling pliaut courtier, 
with a dash of military frankness. His 
final exit was admirable. His satirical 
description of a good woman would, in 
ear opinion, have had more effect if de- 
livered with greater levity of mamer, 
It is intended to amase Desdemona, and 
therefore the severity of the satire should 
have been more lightened. Pope’s Othel- 
lo is the best of his characters: that is, 
speaking comparatively, it is better than 
any other he performs, anless, indeed, 
we except that of Sir Johu Traffic, in 
Riches. 

4. Maid of the Mill—Village Lawyer. 
5. Merchant of Venice —Revicaw. 
6. Town and Country —Hotel. 

In the parts hitherto performed by 
Kean, we were called on to admire his 
powers of giving full expression to the 
master-pieces of a great poet: this 
night he displayed the opposite excel- 
lence of infusing life and energy into 
the faint sketch of a play fancier, The 
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re of Reuben Glenroy, as performed 


y hiw, would have taught even the 
writer himself to conceive something 
more of the character than he had de. 
sigaed. The transition from the depth 
of despair to happiness, exhibited in a 
sudden burst of raptare, almost border- 
ing on insauity,was peculiarly admirable. 

&. Richard I11.—St Patrick's Day. 

10. Town and Country—Three Weeks af- 
ter Marriage. 

22. The Will—Like Master tike Man. 

13. Hamlet—Rai the Wind. 

15. Richard I1I.—The Devil to Pay. 

18. Othello— Fortune's Frolic. 

20. Riches—The Citizen. , 

This play has been altered from Mas- 
singer: the is considerably for 
the worse. The scene, instead of .exhi- 
biting a pictare of the times in which it 
was written, is changed so as to repre- 
sent neither the present nor the t— 
‘The characters, with the exception of 
Lake, who has been retained anmutitat- 
ed, have been dilated into a mawkish 
insipidity. As it was, its snecess is due 
to the exertions of Kean. His Luke was 
highly toached ; the affected humility of 
his entrance, contrasted with the open 
display of the unfecling villain at the 
latter end, appeared to great effect.— 
Bat his masterpiece was the conclusion, 


Register. [ Sept. 
where his appeatance, crawling up to 
his brother, ‘and clinging to his skirts, 
like some noxions reptile, produced a 
sentiment of disgust, a sickening of the 
heart, that reality itself could not have 
excited more powerfally. Mrs. Fulton, 
in the termagant stepmother, was excei- 
lent. Indeed we have never seen an 
actress failin this character—is it be- 
cause they are notacting? The mana- 
gers supplied the want of the females 
now in country quarters, by two ladies, 
whose names we never heard of before. 
They certainly were very amasing, for 
they never opened their mouths, with- 
out drawing forth a burst of jaugliter.— 
The audience come to be diverted—if 
80, no matter whether it be by nature or 
absurdity—at least the managers think 
80; —— to the gooll-natare of 
their are allowed to try the ex- 
periment with impanity. 
22. Maebeth—Weathereock. 

Mr. Kean failed completely in this 
character; we would dwell more on his 
defects, had we not reason to think that 
he was forced inteit from the same cause 
which compelled him to undertake the 
whining part of Jaffier for his benefit— 
the want of females, owing to the Dub- 
lin theatre being deprived of balf its 
company. 

24. Hamlet—Three Weeks after Marriaze. 
25. Love ina Village—Fortune’s Frolee. 

Incledon and Sinctair appeared to- 
night ; the former well’ known, the latter 
a stranger, both highly and justly admired 
for their vocal powers. Rosettaby Mrs, 
Stewart —shame! shame on the managers. 


26. Richard 111.—Mock Doctor. 
27. Beggar's Midas. 

Nysa and Paphoe—Mrs, Stewart 
and Miss Rock! another specimen of the 
te paid by the managers to the 
public. 

29. Macbeth—Weathercock. 
30. Love ina Village—Midas. 
31. Venice Preserved —Fortune’s Frolic. 

Kean performed Jaffier for his own 
benefit. Jaffier was bad, Pierre execra- 
ble. Why he eres the former, we 
know not. e felt the loss of Miss 
O'Neil in Belvidera.—Miss Walsteia 

ays the character, but cannot look it. 
spt. 1. Cabinet — Midas. 
2. Castle of Andalusia — Midas. 
Por the benefit of Messrs. Incledon and 
Sinclair. 
3. Hamlet — Fortune's Frolic. 
5. Richard 111.—The Devil te Pay- 
Por the benefit of Mr, Pepe. 
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Monthly Hegister. 
—=_— 


RETROSPECT OF THE 


AFFAIRS OF EUROPE, 


= 


Monthly Muscum Office, 27th Sept. 1814. 


The congress, intended to settle the 
affairs of the civilized world on a firm 
basis, is on the eve of opening. Perhaps 
the next Blonthly Register will enable 
us to lay before our readers some, at 
least, of its pe To ere who ~ 
in the habit of deducing oaophi 
dedactions from historical vbservation, 
the hope of establishing a state of per- 
manent tranquillity t the king- 
doms of Europe, constituted as their 
governments are at present, must be 
small indeed ; yet small as it may be, it 
nitst be infinitely diminished by akaow- 
ledge of the actual sentiments of the 
great powers, and the casual disclosures 
whieh they occasionally betray, of their 
internal ambition, and ex * 

In the mean time, Europe is hegin- 
ning to settle itself. The natural ef- 
fects of the great that have oc- 
curred, and which we have been seda- 
lously taught, and which we have weak- 
ly believed, would restore tong of gol- 

en age, are now appearing. 
shew themselves in the eager and hasty 
exertions of the rulers to restore — 
thing to the old state, and to bring bac 
the days of ignorance in which alone 
they weakly hope for stability for their 
governments, or security to themselves. 

The fate of Norway is decided, at 
least for the present, As to the real 
causes which led to a termination so 
sudden, though certainly not unexpect- 
ed, we are in the dark. It appears that 
the people in general were trne to the 
cause of their country, but that thefr 
energies were rendered tual 
some secret treachery. ‘The Crown 
Prince of Denmark, who so lately as- 
sumed the title of King, has been in- 
daced, whether through weakness or ne- 
cessity, oe 8 = ae the 
Sw aw resigns claims, 

‘en transferred to Sweden, 

parties.® we caueean es the md 
curity afforded by such stipulations, be- 
tween strength and weakness, from ex- 

i nearer home. 


That concerning the exportation of 
grain is the most prominent. In sub- 
stapce phe that bag under a 
certain price, gra exported 
subject only to a re duty. On 
rising to 19 franes, hectolitre, it is 
subject to a duty of 1} francs, and on ris- 
ing to @1 francs, 
bited. But as ae pllce ‘of 
in the — parts of that ex 
country, the frontier departments are 
divided into three classes, in the first of 
which the limit for non-ex tion is 
23 francs, in the second 21 and 
in the third-19 francs. Exportation is 
at present very offensive to the natives 
who we ar nm the most determine 
disgust and hostility to the 
Spain is ima state of to 
the Court, of Kome is busily 
in re-organizing that active 
its power, the order of the jesnits. 
‘he war in America has been some- 
what more active. 
can general, 
, army, which eget ee vary 
rom. 5 to 7000 men, defea rt 
of the British commented | 
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rony of the county of Tipperary has 
been proclaimed under Mr. Peel's act. 
A large and expensive establishment of 
police officers has consequently been 
sent down, for which the barony will 
have to pay upwards of $0001. at the end 
of the year, in addition to the usual 
county burthens. The consequence will 
be that it will not be paid by them, as it 
is urpossible ; it must therefore be paid 
elsewhere; and the open turbulence 
now existing, will terminate im secret 
disaffection. In Belfast we have to 
acknowledge a fresh attempt to put 
down the Orange Socicties, by the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, in 


the front of whom appears the name of 


Robert Tennent, a true patriot; a man 
who does more good in silence than 
many whose names are blazoned in the 
ostentations banner of public charity, 
who has passed throngh the fire of per- 
secation unhurt, and who again stands 
forth as the friend of his country, in 
spite of the brow-beating frowns of his 
powerful enemies, on one side, and the 
still more discouraging timidity, or, as it 
is sometimes called, , of his 
self-depominated friends on the other. 
For the resolations see documents. 


Convention between his royal highness 
the Prince Royal of Sweden, in the 
name of the King of Sweden, on the 
one part, and the Norwegian go- 
vernmeut on the other part, con- 
cluded at Moss, Aug. 14. : 
Art. 1. His royal highness Prince 

Christian shall, as soon as ible, con- 

voke the States General of the kingdom 

of Norway, according to the mode 
scribed by the existing constitution. 

‘The diet shall be opened on the last 

day of September; or, if this be im- 

practicable, within the first eight days 

of October. 

Art. ¢, His mafesty the King of Swe- 
den shall communicate directly with the 
diet, by one or more commissioners, 
whom he shall appoint. 

Art. 3. His majesty the King of 
Sweden promises to accept the consti- 


tution framed the deputies of the 
diet of Ewsw His majesty will 
propose such only as are neces- 


changes 

sary to the union of the twe kingdoms, 

engages to make none other but in 
ar "The a f his Swedish 

rt. 4. promises o i 
majesty and of the prince royal, to the 
Norwegian people, shall be strictly ful- 
filled, and confirmed by his majesty to 
the Norwegian dict, 
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Art. 5. The diet shall assemble at 
Christiana. 

Art. 6. His majesty the King of Swe- 
den declares, that no person shall be mo- 
lested, directly or indirectly, for any 
opinions heretofore expressed adverse 
to the union of the two kingdoms. The 
Norwegian civil and military function- 
aries, or those who are foreiguers, shall 
be treated with all regard and courtesy. 
None of them shall be harassed for his 
opinion. Those who deeline continuing 

ir services shall be pensioned ace 
cording to the laws of the country. 

Art. 7. His majesty the King of Swe- 
den shall employ his good with 
his majesty the Kiog of Denmark, to 
procure the revocation of the ordinances 
or edicts promulgated since January 14, 
1814, against the ic fanctionaries, 
and the kingdom of Norway in gencrai. 

Done at Moss, Ang. 14, 1814. 
Ratified, Cunistian Freperica. 

BELFAST RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved---That as the evils of the 
Orange system still remain nnabated, we 
will renew our petitions to beth houses 
of parliament in the ensuing session. 

esolved—That a draft of the peti- 
tion now produced, be adopted; and 
that applications be made throvghout 
the country, to obtain a general co-ope- 
ration in procuring signatures. 

Resolved--That John Hancock hav- 
ing offered a renewal of his services, for 


the of managing the corres- 
pondence connected with the petitions, 
is continued as our secretary. 


Resolved—That two hundred and 


pre- fifty copies of the petition, and of these 


resolutions, be printed and circulated ; 

and that the committee appointed last 

year are requested to procure subscrip- 

tions for defraying the necessary ex- 
aes 


Pe solved—That the respectfal thanks 
of this meeting be returned to the Duke 
of Sussex, to Sir Henry Parnell, and Sir 
John Newport, for presenting the peti- 
tions, and for their support of them. 
Resolved—That thanks be returned 
to the Earl of Carysfort, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, J. P. Grant, Francis Horner, 
and J. Abercromby, for their censtitu- 
tional care of Ireland, manifested in 
last session, in their opposition to mea- 
sures of coercion, adopted without pre- 
vious legislative ray agit» are 
more especially enti to tude 
of Irishmen most of oe Irish 
members refrained frem all interference 


on the occasion, 


1814.} Justice Fletcher's Charge. 


Resolved—That the thanks of this 
meeting are eminently due to the ho- 
nourable William Fletcher, one of the 
justices of the court of common pleas in 
Ircland, for bis excellent charges deli- 
vered at the last assizes to the grand 
jories of the counties of Tipperary and 
Wexford, as containing a clear and 
well-founded exne<:::ion of the causes 
sentch produce the distracted state us 
Ireland, and especially for his bold re- 

robation of the orange system, which 
in those parts of Ireland where it pre- 
vails, is the originating cause of all the 
distarbances of the public peace. 


JUSTICE FLETCHER’s CHARGE. 
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of. the baronial under- son and Catholic priest at its heatl) never 
follow 


cepts of their divine master, by feeding the 


/ 


y eyes witness a more blessed sight. 


art a ey Oe eee 
The sum was mentioned—it was stall — 


be tothe Matron, and to the manager 
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hu and clothing the naked Catholic, 
(although adhering to the communion of 
his fathers, he should conscientiously de- 
cine 19 wav SO ee ios 
tion,) not harassing vexing 

new mode of thing, ing, and increase of tithes ; 
but seeking to compensate the dissentients 


reconcile all sects and parties, 
his education, his leisure, his lécal know- 
ledge, be a 

gistracy, a 
trict committed to his care. 


ditiering widely from these + have ¢<s 

cribed. These men identify tiieir pre- 
ferment with the welfare of the church ; 
and if yon had believed them, whatever 
advanced the one, necessarily promoted 
the other. Some clergymen there may 
have been, who, in a period of distrac- 
tion, perusing the old testament with 
more attention than the new, and admir- 
ing the glories of Joshua, (the son of 
Nun,) fancied they saw in the Catholies 
the Canaanites of old ; and, at the head 
of militia.and armed yeomanry, Wi 

to conquer from the promised glebe,— 
Such men, I hope, are not to be now 
found in that most respectable order; 
and, if they are, I need scarcely add, 
they should po longer remain in the 
commission. 

Gentlemen—I must further admonish 
you, if you are infested with avy ef the 
Orange or Green associations in this 
county to discourage them—discourage 
all processions and commemérations cou- 
nected with them, and you will promote 
the peace and concord of the country; 
but suffer them to prevail, and how can 
justice be administered? “ T am 9 loyal 
man,” says a witness; that is, * Gentle- 
men of the petty jury, believe me, let me 
swear what I will.” When he he 
is a loyal man, he means, “ 
of the jury, forget your oaths and acquit 
the .” “A trely loyal 
one who is attached to the co 
under which we live; and who 


and is governed by the laws, eich im. 
part more personal freedom, when pro-. 
perly istered, than any other ete 
of lawsin existence, If there are dis 
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q tion; and, if he cannot 
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tarbanees in the country, the troly loyal 
man endeavours to appease them. The 
truly loyal man is peaceful and quiet, 
He does his utmost to prevent commo- 
vent it, he is 
at his post, ready to orm bis duty in 
the day of peri t what says the 
loyal man of another deseription4 the 
mere pretender to loyalty? ** I am a 
loyal man in times of «ranqai iy I am 
attached to the present.order of things, 
as far as T can get any good by it; I ma- 
liga every man of a different 
from those whom I serve; I bring my 
loyalty to market.” Sach loyalty has 
borne higher or lower prices, according 
to the different periods of modern times, 
He exposes it to sale ip open market, at 
all times, seching continually for a put 
chaser, 
Sach are the pretenders te vs 
many of whom I have seen; and 
culable mischiefs. they. trate, It 
» we oh de yadied cot we a Ag 
-shonld be peaceful, a 
“ Sea -f troubled Rainy 33 nf , 
Gentlemen - ve a 
sivnal experience of the state Petit 
country, travelling. two ecitcuits every 
year, and { have spoken the result 


with which , 
a rm Bn - 
sure, But I hope. some 
good, and I am pre ‘indifferent, whe- 
r they are found rp ae or not; 
living a ipeat past of we ife in the hurry 
of professional. ts, L bave employed 
the moments of my. leisure pai ¥ doa 
tirement. Attached to by 
never mixed with the.ze 
I have been assai 
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bringing to specdy trial those men with 
wom they eee ‘flled, and who stood 
charged with the perpetration of almost 
every crime known to the criminal code. 
It seemed to me expedient, if such sub- 
jects as,J have brought before you were 
touched npon, to do so in a county pro- 
foundly tranquil, where no danger could 
be prebenaed, even by the most timid 
and fastidious, of agitating the minds of 
the enn a public disenssion, 
ntlemen —Two bills, of importance 
to the public rere of Ireland, have re- 
cently passed both houses of parliament, 
almost, as I believe, without observa- 
tion ; and, certainly, without public en- 
quiry into the state of the country. Hav- 
ing an opinion upon the causes 
of peculiar discontents, and public com- 
motions, in those counties, which I have 
within these five years visited, I thought 
it expedient, openly from this place, to 
state this opinion ; hoping, that my judg- 
ment being , not ey 
whisperings, or private commanications, 
bet ap n the colematy of public trials, 
and the authenticity of criminal records, 
may have some weight towards suggest- 
clea af” treageliising Iretaed, ‘than 
means of t r t 
those hitherto resorted to—banishment, 
the rope, and the gibbet. ‘These expe- 
dients have been repeatedly tried; and 
have, by the acknowledgment of those 
who have used them, hitherto 
ineffectual. And here I must entreat, 
that I may not be wilfully mistaken, and 
purposely , by amy man, 
or class of men. I mean not to qnes- 
tion, in the slightest degree 
dence of the Irish government 
ducing, or the wisdom of the 
ture in enacting, those laws : 
be suitable (for any thing I kno 
contrary) to the existing state 
in some of these counties, where the 
not 


charge of 7 public Titbonsh 


yet 
it may 
to 


immediat 
‘auton, Os 


them into active 

riety of their existence in the 
book may be a 

the turbolent and audacious. Bu 

ing, in addressing you, taken oc to 
give you my opi different sab- 
jects, (the statement of which 


erropeous those opinions wrest 
to be, may produce some good - 
citing ibe artention of the enlightened 
men im both countries, to the same sub- 
jects,) I feel myself more ially call- 
ed upon, by a sense of public duty, to 
say a tew words to you, upon the scope 
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and object of these bills; I say more 
especially called upon, by reason of these 
important, though pa gece! publi- 
cations, in the Wex jJourmats, now 
laid before me; and to which I have 
already adverted. Whence that coutra- 
diction of seutiment could originate, be- 
tween persons fesident in the same coun- 
ty, and having (one would imagine) equal 
opportunities of information, it is net 
for me to conjecture ; but its mdispnta- 
ble existence in the monthy of March - 
and April last, (subsequently to your last 
Assizes,) calls upon me, to ex. 
plain to you the purpert of those acts, 
which some of you way deem it expe- 
dient to call into active operation, 
With one of those acts you have had 
a former acquaintance. Itis the old in- 
surrection act, which, after having pee 
rished, is now revived and re-enacted 
for Ireland. The other is called the 
peace preservation bill. The insurrec- 
tion a consists, as ny — Engiich eo 4 
ec te suspension con- 
stitution -—of English law—of the trial 
by jury. Under these new laws, taken 
together, any geven magistrates may 
mect, and recommend the county, or 
district, to be proclaimed by the 
Lieutenant, as being in a state of dis- 
ace. When the proclamation has 
once issued, every person must stay at 
ieoant aiher h carted hour. You = to 


Fe-8F 
sett 
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recommendation should be acceded to 
by the Lord Licutenant, this bill comes 
into immediate operdtion. Now, you 


are to meet; a head magistrate.is to be 
ear ; 


appointed, at asalary of 7001 a 
he is abso to have a house and ; 
his clerk is to get a salary of 1501. a 
year; the constables are to get 1001. a 
year each ; and seven of your magistrates 
may get all this done; bat listen to one 
thing more: the disturbed district is to 
pay the expense of the whole. 

Genatlemen---I have long 
upon your attention ; but I hope, from 
the tranquil state of your county, that I 
have not unaptly choseu the present oc- 
casion for making 
See the necessity of some public discus-— 
sion of those subjects, in order to ex- 
tinguish all exaggeration and 
sentation. I not travel back 
for a curious —— I have seen, to 
my surprise, in the Courier newspaper, a 
story of mvself, which has been ores 
into the Pilot, It is so very short that I 
shall read it: 

“ Such is the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, that one of the of assize, 
wpon the Leinster circuit, Mr. Justice 
Fletcher, in coming from Kilkenny to 
Clonmel, was pelt stones in the 
town of Callan, and owed his safety to 
the dragoons that escorted him.” 

When I reached Waterford, I was 
still more surprised to see one news- 
paper lamenting that I liad been “ shot 
at ;” bat another protested that it was 
all a gross falsehood. Now what was 

w dragoons attended 

; this escort, by the bye, is one of 
the mischief ef those alarms, a mischief 
which never occurs in 
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not at the expence of paying. dragoons.) 
Indeed, wheie needy Spent = 
sheriffs are nominated, and where 
office of sub-sheriff ee an ogee | 
indireet management, an improper 
inefficient attendance upon the circuit 
udges is generally to be ex ° 
owever, thus attended (or rather uns 
attended) we drove to ; when a 
boy, about seven old, flung a 
stone idly, either at the sub-sheriff, or at 
the dragoons, or at both. This was the 
entire outrage. I did not hear of it 


f paragraphs 
opal servants are ready to vouch 
fact upon oath, 
Ths story, with prodigious e ra- 
tion, has been since o rcu- 
lated throu t the.empire, in order to 


‘shew that this country is msoeh 0 site 


of disturbance, that the going ; 
assize was pelted with or shot 
at, and in imminent danger of his life. 
Can any instance more reny illas- 
trate the iety, nay even meces- 
sity, of a fall and unreserved statement 
of the true aod actual condition of Irc- 
land, than the extraordinary currency 
which this paltry fabrication has re- 
ceived, and the avidity with which it 
has been magnified into a momentous 
and alarming event? 
Geutlemen—I may, 
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the remedies and correctives, proper for 
terminating all those misc and al- 
laying all discontents. These consider- 
ations will, I trust, vindicate, as well 
the motives, as the propriety of my con- 
duct in this respect, throngh every 
scrutiny, and against every cavil. 

ng eel gn ty now retire 
your jury-room, and there dispose o 
such bills, and other official business, as 
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opinions, of enumerating the several 
causes, which, in my fixed judgment, 
have generated these disturbances, and 
have retarded peace and prosperity in 
this country, and distinctly pointing ont 





i 
[Sept, 
shall come before you. Let all your 
private affairs, your settlements with 
tenants, your canvassing of freeholders, 
and such occupations, be postponed to 
another opportunity. Be punctual and 
diligent, rather indeed for your own 
sakes than for mine; you will be the 
sooner released from duty ; but, as for 
me, I must, at all events, remain here 
during the allotted period of time. 

I have addressed you very much at 
large, with t sincerity of heart, with 
an earnest desire for your interests, and 
those of the public, and, may 1 hope, 
not wholly without effect. 
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FOREIGN. 

An inkeeper at Troyes read in a 
newspaper that the princess Amelia of. 
Savoy had clandestinely quitted the 
court of her father: that was tra- 
velling in France with an Italian count, 
and that his Sardinian majesty had or- 
dered the arrest of the fugitives wherever 
they might be found. Ifthe king, how- 
ever, had his emissaries, the princess 
had also hers, and the sieur Marcel, her 
intendant, who was at Troyes, deter- 
mined, in order to relax the it, to 
make a peasant girl, who arrived at 
the inn, named Tonton, pass for the 
Princess of Savoy. Mademoiselle Elo- 
mire Tonton had, however, so little the 
air of a princess, that the inhabitants of 
Troyes could scarcely be deceived. 
Tonten retired to rest, and uttered in 
her sleep some incoherent phrases, which 
the intendant interpreted in his own 
manner; and, moreover, there were 
found in a parcel a purse full of gold, 
and some letters, with the seal bearing 
the arms of Savoy. After these proofs 
there remained no doubt, and the good 
‘Troyens hastened to offer their homage 
ae Bay squler G alee ‘ 

a layed the 
character 0} the Italian Count. He par- 
took of all the honours rendered to the 
—— ~ ——_ Hecey are sat at table 
with her. arcel, w hiss 
had gained sufficicut time finished the 
masquerade by marrying the barber to 
Tonton. 

Frankfort, Sept. 10.—Ovur fair, if we 
beallowed to use the expression, has ter- 
mivated even before it has begun. Goods 
are wanting to satisfy the demand ; the 
manufactures of France, Spain, and 
Awitzerland, and Germany, have an ex- 


cellent market, becanse there is little 

English merchanidize, and it is less in- 

quired after than in former times. 
BRITISH. 

The novelty of a pair of mules draw- 
ing a hackney coach, in London, No. 
507, daily attracts the notice of parsen- 

rs. animals exceed 15 hands in 

ight, are well matched, and in good 
condition. 

Deatns.—Daniel Isaac Eaton, well 
known asthe publisher of the third part 
of Paine’s Age of Reason, and several 
works against Christianity, died in Lon- 
don on Wednesday morning last. He 
had been repeatedly prosecuted, and 
when brought up for judgment the last 
time was in a wretched state of health. 

In the 78th year of his age, Skeffing- 
ton Lutwidge, — of Whitehaven, an 
Admiral of the Biue.—Admiral Lat- 
hen. (whilst hp say amin was the first 
naval preceptor immortal Nelson. 

LEINSTER. 


fish, of the or round 
headed cachalot species, was killed be- 
tween Baldoyle and Howth on ‘Tuesda 
evening, by Mr. George Smith. 


ysetrr or 
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the falling of the tide left it half n- 
covered on the strand, It measures 3¢ 
feet in length and ¢4 in breadth, which 
exceeds by much the dimensions of any 
fish of this species, which has yet appear- 
ed in those seas. It will prove a valua- 
bie acquisition to the intrepid and enter- 
prising captor, 

The Clerks of the Market Jary, under 
the Lord Mayor's directions, lately paid 
an aoe ted visi tae ~ ay 
at the krock, William's Town, 
Bridge, &c. And what will in- 
credible, they seized near Three red 
Loaves Bread fresh from the Oren, shame- 
fully deficient in weight. We earnestly 
entrcat that the Lord Mayor may enforce 
the law, which subjects the Bakers toa 
penalty for having light bread in their 
possession—as without this law being 
put in force, the mere seizure of the 
* bread will amount to at. 

Maurtep—The Right Hoo. Wm. 
M‘ Mahon, Master of the Rolls for Ire- 
land, to Miss Shaw, Sister to Kobert 
Shaw, Respresentative of the City of 
Dabin. ; 

Deatn—In Dorset-strect, aftera 
and painful illness, -™ pd bore wi 
christian resignation, Mrs. Archdeakon. 

ULSTER. 

Tt is a curious fact, that a farmer at 
Kilwater, near Larne, has a great-grand- 
son, who is upwards of oue year elder 
than his youngest son. 

Birtus.--On the 16th inst, at. Cal- 


tra, the lady of Hugh Kennedy, Esq. of 


avon, 

At Bay Lodge, near Belfast, the lad 
of the Rev.R. 8. Dobbs, of anon” 

Marriace,—On the 9th inst, at 
Newton-Stewart, James Hunter, Esq. 
surgeon, of Islington-green, near Lou- 
don, to Miss Moore, of Dramclamph, in 
the co. Devry. peel 

Deatns.—Ellen, only, of 
a Frew, of the Reyal own 
militia. 

Suddenly, at Dunboe-house, Miss Ave- 
ling, daughter of the Archdeacon of 
Derry. 

NSTER. 

Bintus.—At her father’s house 

of Limerick) in Lime- 
Theodosia Rice, wife of 
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Thomas Rice . of Mount Trenchard, 
inthat cout, of son and heir. 
uo Frida t, at Greenpark, near 
Limesick, the lady 0f Jobe Verehee, 
Esq. of a danghter. 
Manraiaces.—On the 14th inst. at 


Garnavel co. Tipperary John N 
: City of Cork : 


to harsh, 
N le, Erg. of Siege ~ 

eagie, . ‘ 

At Cashel, Robert geet he late 
of the co. Dublia militia, to M ear- 
ney, daughter of the late P. O'Kearney, 

isq. of Cashel, 
eATHS.—At his seat at Grove, co. 
Limerick, Mrs. Qdell, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Odell, M. P. for that county, 
and one of the Lords of the T ° 
Mrs, Wileocka, wife of Adderley Wil- 


cocks, Esq, of . raat 
At Castle Comnell, Robt. Powell, Esq. 
late of Prospect, eo. Limerick. 
CONNAUGHT. 


a ansuee Wednesday last, 
can ; 
of Caevek-an teenie: 
Sed of oes Waldron, Esq, 
retown, coun oscommon. 
Niet Than «9 & pety were in the 
county Maye at the advance oe of 


riv'years, 


this hardy veteran passed 110 years 
his life wholly unacquainted with 


Ns grr 
poor, yctalways chearful and nie 


er yer onl 
ness, wp to the end of whieh 
was able totake a full share with all the 
oung of his family, in the la- 
urs of the, . A rable cir- 
cumstance in his otherwise eventiess his- 
tory, was his appearance in t 
at the age of 106, where, 
intelligent evidence, he the 
validity of a survey made in-the year 
1725, thereby contri 
the termimation of an 
suit. His eldest son, 


——SEpxyEEES ee 
COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
The season of dieteees ond Maem not yet passed over, Public 


seems in a great measure lost, 


ic credit atastand. Failures take 
daily. Even ia eet ouiceeabnalocd 


a respectable stand in the universal 
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€ the ruin is beginning to .—Besides many lesser failures, some hj 
reapeciable homes have stopped poy In London, a ¢ 
that it is difficult to make 
needs of th America, encreased the alarm, partic 
A report a peace wi ene . icu- 
Jarl omoag the bi Pane ea 
‘The Commnissioners of Bankruptcy ve refused the tien of the creditors 
of French’s bank, to withdraw the commission which been issued, bat under 
which they had not been declared bankrupts. Much money will hence accrue to 
the law agents, &c. which must lessen the creditors’ fair demand, as it is from their 
stock it will be deducted. 


iy" 
, 


tes, 
, but stiltmere difficult to have the bills for pay- 


Sagars are rising, from pectation of tinental sale, Itis said that the 
dut on tea will be diminished, to then 


prevent smaggling, the 
of the exorbitant daty with which this articie bas ternkeete. ising iil 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
i 
The late continuance of fine weather has enabled the grain tobe saved with 
and expedition ; so that any apprehension arising from the lateness of 





Belfast. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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V. R. shall appear next month. 
Jossruus has been received. 


Want of obliges postpone the acknowle: 
lately received ; they shall be duly answered seat mone of conrad Sees 





